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More Cash on Tobacco Pay Day, Page 3—-Ten Signs of Promise, Page 5 
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in V-C Fertilizers 


If you were one day to visit 
the home offices of our com- 
pany, you would see the many 
activities needed in the making 
of V-C Fertilizers. 


In the laboratories you would 
note groups of chemists test- 
ing the availability of certain 
plant-foods—analyzing the in- 
gredients to be used. 


Out in the plant you would 
probably find engineers in- 
specting our special mixing 


would notice that stouter bags 
are being made than are usual- 
ly used for fertilizer. Fewer 
tog be torn. Less fertilizer 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


Richmond, 


Here at headquarters the 
le needs of every farm- 
Ing community are being esti- 
mated so that fertilizer will 
be ready for the farmers’ call. 
Here, too, a great service de- 
partment is constantly busy— 
answering questions from 
farmers in many states on the 
best way to grow and care for 
different crops. 


And all the while, in the 
fields of many states agronom- 
ists are checking the results of 
one fertilizer against another 
—on this crop and on that. 


These are but a few of our 
activities in bringing from the 
four corners of the world to 
your farm the best materials 


V-C Fertilizers worth insisting 
upon. 


Virginia 
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SAVES COST OF CHOPPING COTTON | 


Saves one-half to All Cost of 
Hoeing and one-half to three 
fourths Cost of Seed 
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I SEE in this paper a piece about get- 
tim’ more cash on tobacco pay day. 
Now that’s exactly what I want to do 
and I aims to read this piece. If they 
, » knows anyway to 
make them tongue- 
tied mumble-de-dum 
auctioneers and buy- 
ers do less singin’ 
and more payin’ I'm 
wantin’ to know it. 
I cam grow the to- 
bacco if they just 
gimme anything for 
it. But what have 
they got that in there 
about pay day for? 
As soon as the money 
comes in its pay day for me. I just keep 
payin’ until it’s all gone and go around 
and beg off on the rest. Pay day don’t 
strike me as bein’ so much to brag about. 

I see by this paper Clarence Poe has 
been out in Texas. I see he thinks better 
times is ahead. Leastwise he sees ten 
signs. What I'd like to know is how 
many signs it will take to make better 
times come. Likewise they’s a few things 
I'd like to ask him about Texas. Do 
they still ride the little ponies or are they 
gettin’ better horses? Do they still carry 
the old style guns or are they gradually 
gettin’ the new quick shootin’ kind? Have 
they already planted everything they got 
in cotton og are they waitin’ to next year 
to just completely ruin us? That last 
question is the most important. 

I see by the ads in this paper a fellow 
about my age with his mouth wide open. 
I don’t know whether he’s callin’ the hogs 
or fixin’ to sneeze. If he had his eyes 
shut I'd know which. If he does sneeze 
I'll betcha he shuts ’em and that mighty 
quick. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they say feed cottonseed meal and get 
champions. I ain't carin’ particular 
about growin’ no champions but I notice 
Marthy always gets more milk and more 
yellow butter when she’s got a little meal 
to go on the feed. Leastwise, she’s al- 
ways after me to bring some out from 
town. 

I see by the ads im this paper the gar- 
den catalogs is comin’ out again and it 
nowhere’s near garden-plantin’ time. 
What they want to start so early for? 
I reckon though while I ain’t doin’ noth- 
in’ else Pil sign the little slip and let 
them send me the book. Then maybe 
(ll have the seed here time Marthy’s 
ready to plant hers. 

Marthy wants a new settee for the 
parlor and a rig-a-ma-jig for the kitch- 
en, but I wish you'd look at that purty 
tractor I see by the ads in this paper. 1 
mean the one that claims more power 
and less cost. Couldn’t I do a lot of 
work in less time than half if I had one 
of them! Now I ask you how much 
work would a settee help anybody do? 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


| CUTTINGS OF SHRUBBERY | 


Ke OW can I make cuttings of Abelia, 
Golden Bell, Crepe Myrtle, Spirea 
Van Houttei, and Hydrangea?” 


Make the cuttings 6 to 10 inches long, 
removing leaves from evergreens. Use 
wood about the size of a lead pencil. 
Cut off with a smooth cut just below a 
joint at the big end and about a quarter 
to a half inch above a bud at the little 
end, making a sloping cut. Plant in rows 
3 to 3% feet wide and 8 to 12 inches 
apart. Do not stand them straight up in 
the trench, but at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Pack the soil firmly around them half or 
two-thirds the way up, and then finish 
filling around them with loose soil. Let 
the top joint or bud come just above the 
surface of the ground. Cultivate during 
the following summer just as for any 
other crop. Make cuttings any time dur- 
ing -winter. : 

















Ask your dealer for any of the follow- 
ing brands: Baker Perfect —W_. 





DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Bir- ~ 
mingham, oreester, ia, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati 
barre, St 


Oklahoma City, Memphis, Dallas, Ms 
City, *Sen Francisco, “Los Angeles, *Portland, “Seattle. ~ 
Products Company 





sure to produce. Noted 
for their vitality. Sold 
for 58 years to satisfied 
sonable. Extra packages 


free with every order. 


— a 


Large catalog with 700 pictures 
of vegetables and flowers. Send 

CC yours and neighbors addresses 
today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
Deyt.Ne 51 Rockford, Hlinois 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 








stable and lot 
in the 


post Drill. , Wi 
gl guano bills. Send ~ 
r catalogue. ( 
INDSEY & SON 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Getting More Cash on Tobacco Pay Day ~ 


Ten Ways We.Can Add to Oun Profits in Growing and Marketing the Crop 


E DO not advocate the production of tobacco 

to the exclusion of othef crops. Any one 

crop system is bad and will result in losses 
some years.. But on many farms where the labor 
and soil are suited, tobacco will add an extra pay day 
and help put the farm on a more 
profitable basis. As with other 
crops, there will be bad years as 
well as good years. 

While every operation necessary 
for tobacco production is impor- 
tant, we give below what we con- 
sider the 10 most important essen- 
tials for success with tobacco. 

These 10 essentials are not 
named in order of their impor- 
tance but somewhat in the order 
in which they demand attention, . 


E. C. WESTBROOK 


I 

Selection of Good Seed of a Good Variety.— 
Many . farmers have reached the conclusion that one 
variety is about as good as another. “It’s all tobacco,’ 
they say. Despite this belief variety tests have shown 
a variation in returns per acre from $450 to $50. Some 
varieties are better adapted to some sections than 
others. Yellow Pryor may be the best variety for 
some sections, whereas Warne may be best suited to 
other sections. / 

It is a good plan for farmers to save their own seed 
when they are convinced they -have a good variety 
suited to their conditions. The trend is towards: the 
lighter cigarette types. " 


Careful Selection and Care of Plant Bed—The 
plant bed is the keynote to success in the tobacco busi- 
ness. Plenty of early and vigorous plants is absolutely 
essential for best results in the production of high- 
grade tobacco. It is the early tobacco that gives the 
biggest profits. The earliness and quality of the plants 
are influenced largely by the location, fertilization, and 
care of the plant bed. The particular spot chosen should 
be loamy and friable. It 
should be naturally moist, 
but should be well drained 
and free from standing wa- 
ter at all times. An expos- 
ure to the south and east 
will give the earliest plants. 


Thirty square yards per 
acre -is about the right 
amount of bed and one heap- 
ing - tablespoonful of seed 
per 100 square yards is the 
right amount to use. The 
bed should be fertilized 
with about three pounds per 
square yard of a high-grade 
fertilizer, such as an 8-4-6. 
Unless the plants turn yel- 
low and stop growing, ni- 
trate of soda should not be 
applied to the bed after the 
plants are some size. If this 
is done, the plants will be 
forced into a late ten- 
der growth at transplanting 
time and will be less apt to 
live. The bed should ge 
kept covered tight and pests 
kept out. 

Ill 


Intelligent Selection and 
Preparation of the Land. 
Land should be selected that 
is naturally suited to tobac- 
co, that is uniform, as free 
from disease as possible, 
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By E. C. WESTBROOK 
Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Ga. State College 


and well-drained. The land should be prepared far 
enough ahead of the transplanting time to avoid the 
possibility of the beds drying out too much in case of 
a spring drouth. If the beds are loose and very dry 
when the plants are set, it may be very difficult and 
sitieseesashie to get a good stand. 

IV 

Intelligent and Liberal Fertilization.—There is 
probably no other crop which is quite so sensitive to 
the amount and kind of fertilizer used as tobacco. 
Profits from tobacco are determined largely by quality 
of the weed rather than quantity. Fertilizers have a 
very decided effect on quality. When the right kind 
and amount of fertilizers are used, large yields of high 
quality tobacco usually are obtained. For the average 
tobaceo soil 800 to 1,500 pounds of an 8-3-5 fertilizer 
has given about the best results. For poor sandy land 
an 8-4-6 fertilizer should be used instead of an 8-3-5. 

If a soil is known to run high in nitrogen, the amount 
of nitrogen in the fertilizer should be adjusted accord- 
ingly. Experiments have shown nitrate of soda to be 
the most desirable source of inorganic nitrogen for 
bright tobacco. At least one-half of the nitrogen should 
come from this source. While good results have been 
obtained where all of the nitrogen was derived from 
nitrate of soda, it is considered somewhat safer for the 
average farmer to have one-third to one-half of the 
nitrogen come from some good organic source such as 
dried blood; cottonseed meal, fish meal, or high-grade 
tankage. 

On land where tobacco has a tendency to disease, a 
liberal application of potash will help to correct this 
trouble and will usually greatly improve the quality. 

Vv 
Careful Transplanting at the Proper Time.—Care- 


THESE FOLKS SEEM TO BE HAVING A BIG TOBACCO PAY DAY 
They are stringing tobacco in Toombs County, Gene gia. Mr. Westbrook has outlined ten’ ways of increas- 
et 


ing the tobacco pay day in his article on this salar 
how well he carries out the principles of success Mr. 


Westbrook men 
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her one’s pay day is large or small will depend on 
tions. 


ful work in transplanting tobacco will help to get a 
good stand. There is no crop which profits more from 
a good stand and suffers more from a poor stand than 
tobacco. If the land has been properly prepared for 
the plants at the right time, it is much éasier to get the 
plants to live. If only strong, vigorous plants are used, 
and not allowed to wilt before setting out, they will 
usually live and grow off satisfactorily, If proper at- 
tention has been given the plant beds there should be 
enough plants to set the entire crop within a few days 
after transplanting begins. 


VI 
Frequent and Thorough Cultivation.—Tobacco is 
a quick-growing crop. Cultivation should begin as 
soon as the transplanted plants have become rooted 
and should continue at intervals of about 10 days until 
the’ crop is almost mature. Ridge is better than level. 
cultivation. 
Vil 
Control of Insect Pests—If not controlled, cuf- 
worms, budworms, and hornworms may do serious 
damage. These pests can be efficiently controlled by 
proper use of arsenate of lead. It is cheaper and more 
efficient to control worms with poison than by hand- 
picking. 
VIII 
Topping at Right Time and Keeping Suckers Off. 
—Good judgment is the best guide to go by in topping 
tobacco. The seasons, richness of the land, amount of 
fertilizer used, and the variety will have to be taken 
into consideration in deciding how many leaves each 
plant is capable of maturing. A thorough understand- 
ing of these factors is necessary to correct topping. 
After topping, suckers will take the life and weight out 
of the tobacco if they are not kept off. 
IX 
Use Good Judgment in Harvesting and Curing. 
—There is an old saying that if you don’t put good to- 
bacco in the barn you will not be able to take good 
tobacco out of it. There is much truth in this state- 
ment. If the tobacco has been grown right the prob- 
lems of harvesting and cur- 
ing are simplified greatly. It 
is not hard to cure good to- 
bacco to the desired color, 
but it is very difficult to do 
so with rough, coarse, green 
or otherwise undesirable .to- 
bacco, This does not mean 
that good tobacco cannot be 
damaged in the curing barn, 
for it can if the heat and 
ventilation are not handled 
properly. Handling care- 
fully and harvesting tobacco 
that is neither green nor 
overripe will aid greatly to 
obtain a desirable cure. 
Many curing barns are too 
gpen for the best cures. The 
best cures are made in_barns 
that are tight with vents 
that can be opened or closed 
so as to give the proper” 
ventilation. 


Adequate Pack Houses 
for Storing and Preparing 
for Market —Many tobac- 
co growers lose a great deal 
some years because they do 
not have adequate houses 
for packing down the tobac- 
co and reworking to get it 
ready for the market. In 
some cases the houses are 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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\ , THAT is it about the farmer’s surplus and the 

problem it presents that makes it so hard for 
i the average town business man to understand? 
| Why is it that many of our bright business men who 
© are so quick to see a profit for themselves in an aver- 
age business transaction are so blind when it comes to 
seeing through a plan that will help the farmer to get 
a profit? Are they actually as blind as they seem or 
is it just another case of no one being quite so blind 
as those who will not see? 


Here is an official of the National City Bank of New 
York arguing seriously that nothing can be done by the 
government to solve the surplus problem because there 
' are too many people engaged in farming. He says that 
_ the most troublesome surplus of crops is that due to 
_ the persistent expansion in farming. He confuses, or at 
least does not clearly differentiate between, a permanent 
surplus due to an overcrowding of the farming pro- 
fession and the temporary surplus that results from 
beneficent weather conditions. Of course, the govern- 
ment can’t legislate a permanent-surplus out of exist- 
ence, and no one ever intimated that any such action 
should be taken. But the government should make 
some attempt to solve this temporary surplus problem, 
because it is dead wrong that the farmer should be 
penalized merely because he produces a slight surplus 
that may be needed by the nation as a whole within 
a year. ; 

It is true that when fertile land was available at low 
prices, the farming industry grew like Jack’s bean 
' stalk. Millions of acres of new land cultivated by 
newly invented labor-saving machinery produced a sur- 
| . plus in years gone by. But the fertile land is gone. 
’ /The tendency is the other way now. There is no sur- 
' plus over a period of years. It is merely temporary. 
| People are leaving the farms by the hundreds of thou- 

' sands each year. The permanent surplus problem is 
» taking care of itself. The problem now is to prevent 
a permanent deficiency in years to come. Unless this 
temporary surplus problem is solved, people will con- 
tinue to move from the farm to the city until there 
will be no surplus either temporary or permanent. The 
Progressive Farmer, for one, does not care to see that 
happen. The nation needs to be self-supporting and, 
furthermore, we don’t want agriculture to wait that 
long for relief, because it is a matter of years. 


This same business man says that the problem of 
the temporary surplus can easily be solved by the 
farmer carrying his own surplus right on his own 
farm. But the farmer can’t carry a surplus. When 
the farmer makes a crop he has to sell it pronto, for 
one thing, to pay the interest on his mortgage. He has 
had to mortgage his farm because of certain funda- 
mental disadvantages under which he labors. And 
many of these fundamental disadvantages are due to 
governmental favors to other classes. 


But what can you expect of a man who justifies 
legislative acts such as the tariff, the immigration act, 
the railroad act, etc., and refuses farmers a legislative 
act that will permit them to solve this surplus problem. 
He says that the Federal Reserve Act, railroad act, etc., 
were passed as regulative legislation thought to be ad- 
vantageous to the whole country, rather than for the 
direct purpose of helping the industries involved. Un- 
doubtedly, it was advantageous to the country as a 
whole to stabilize our financial affairs by means of the 
Federal Reserve Act, but no more so than it is to the 
interest of the country as a whole to stabilize agricul- 
ture by solving the surplus problem. 


PY If the government is unwilling to help stabilize agri- 
culture in order to help farmers, let it stabilize agricul- 
_ ture in order to safeguard the welfare of the country 
as a whole. It must be apparent that you can’t protect 
*the welfare of the country as a whole in its relation to 
agriculture without helping the farmers themselves. 


This man also says: “The protective tariff was adopt- 
ed to promote home production in certain lines, and 
_ however opinions may differ about some features of 

its application, it certainly does not assure profits to 
the protected industries.” In other words, .he justifies 

the government in helping certain industries, condemns 
farmers for asking for governmental aid, and then tries 
to leave the impression that farmers are asking for 
' legislative aid ‘that will assure them a profit. No one 
_ expects the McNary-Haugen bill to assure farmers a 
t, and farmérs as a class are not asking that they 
assured a prot But they do insist that inasmuch 
as the Federal rnment has interested itself in. the 
s to the extent of passing legis- 
ped these classes and incidentally hurt 
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The Farmer the Victim of His Own Generosity 


farmers, it is only fair and just that it should aid 
farmers in the solution of their problems. 

There was a time when the farmers of the United 
States could have had almost anything they desired in 
the way of legislation. Farmers were strong in num- 
bers and influence, and industry was weak. But farm- 
ers realized that the best interests of the nation lay in 
an even development as between agriculture and in- 
dustry, so they permitted the government to help in- 
dustry by means of a protective tariff. Today, the 
positions are reversed. Industry is strong, and farmers, 
while not weak, are no longer in the majority. But is 
industry willing that the government should legislate 
to aid agriculture? No, indeed; industry has the ad- 
vantage now, and it looks as if it intends to grind agri- 
culture into the dirt. Verily, the farmer has become 
the victim of his own generosity. 


MUSCLE SHOALS ONCE AGAIN 


HE question of what to do with Muscle Shoals 

will again come before Congress during its pres- 

ent session. Congress has been talking about 
Muscle Shoals for years; it remains to be seen whether 
it will do anything about the matter.- After all these 
years of discussion, barren as far as action is concerned, 
it seems clear to The Progressive Farmer that Muscle 
Shoals as a fertilizer proposition is no longer of vital 
importance to the farmer. The idea in developing 
Muscle Shoals as a fertilizer project was to cheapen 
the cost of nitrogen to the farmer. No matter what 
disposition Congress makes of Muscle Shoals, much 
cheaper nitrogen for the farmer seems just around the 
corner. Since new discoveries in the manufacture of 
air-nitrogen make it certain that nitrogen is to be much 
cheaper in the near future, regardless of what is done 
at Muscle Shoals, it would be an economic crime for 
the Federal Government to hand over the tremendously 
valuable power rights at Muscle Shoals in return for 
the manufacture of a limited amount of cheap fertilizer. 


Every bid that has ever.been made for the properties 
at Muscle Shoals has been predicated on the desire to 
monopolize the huge amount of power developed there. 
One can very well afford to make a limited amount of 
fertilizer in the now out-of-date Muscle Shoals plant, 
and even sell it below the cost of production, if he is 
given permission to use the remainder of the power, 
which is the greater part of it, as he sees fit. This is 
just what every bidder for the properties has had in 
mind. 

The Federal Government should hold on to Muscle 
Shoals, developing its power possibilities to the utmost 
and regulating the use to which the power it put. In 
other words, the government should see that the power 
at Muscle Shoals is put to the most economical use, and 
made to serve the best interests of the people as a 
whole. If a fertilizer concern wishes to use some of 
this power for the manufacture of fertilizer, let it pur- 
chase the power from the Federal Government at a 
reasonable price. But perish the thought of turning 
Muscle Shoals, lock, stock, and barrel, over .to some 
one concern to use to its own selfish advantage merely 
in return for a. promise of cheap fertilizer. Why sell 
a birthright for a mess of pottage? 


OUR EATING HABITS ARE CHANGING 


VERY noticeable change is taking place all over 
A the United States in the kind of food consumed, 

Our eating habits do not change suddenly, but 
that they are gradually changing is clearly evident 
when. we study figures with reference to food con- 
sumption. 


Records show that in the United States flour con- 
sumed per person has decreased 21 per cent in the last 
twenty-one years. Meat consumed has also decreased. 
Figures show that in 1900 there was 0.89 head of cattle 
for each person, and now, twenty-seven years later, 
only 0.49 head per person. 








Next Week and Later 


What Kinds of Livestock Should Southern Farm- 
ers Produce?—By Tait Butler. 


Georgia’s .Twelve Master Farmers. 

Victuals—By F. M. Register. 

On Doing Good—By J. W’. Holland. 

Marketing Cotton—By J. William Firor. 
February 4—Farm Power and Machinery Special. 
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To offset the decline in consumption of flour and 
meat, milk, butter and other dairy products have had an 
outstanding increase. 
of milk consumed was 12 per cent greater in 1926 than 
in 1923, and it is estimated that in New Orleans milk 
consumption has increased 150 per cent in the last five 
years. The quantity of sugar used per persem has also 
greatly increased, having jumped from 79 pounds in 
1909 to 116 pounds in 1925. And everywhere, from one 
side of the country to the other, there has been a most 
noticeable increase in the consumption of vegetables, 
fruits, poultry, and eggs. 


These are facts that need to be kept in mind, because 
we must fit our production to market demands so far 
as we can. It is clearly evident that our eating habits 


are changing so as to call for less flour and meat and” 


more dairy products, vegetables, fruits, poultry, eggs, 
and sugar. This is also borne out by the fact that the 
price of dairy products and many of the fruits and 
vegetables have held to a higher average during recent 
years than meats. We don’t want to change our pro- 
duction too suddenly, but the trend of consumption of 
food prodiicts is clearly toward more fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, and poultry products, and, in a general 
way, we should arrange our production accordingly. 


THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 


N ALL efforts made to supply a form of credit 

suitable for agriculture, the greatest obstacles in 

the way have been old-line bankers, who were with- 
out knowledge of or sympathy with agricultural con- 
ditions and needs. 


When the Farm Loan Banks were established to 
furnish ‘long-time loans, commercial bankers, farm 
mortgage bankers and other farm loan organizations 
declared the plan was unworkable and could not suc- 
ceed, and at once started out to do all in their power 
by any sort of means to make their predictions come 
true. At one time they tied up the business in the 
courts for more than a year, and at all times they cir- 
culated all sorts of false rumors about what they 
termed the incompetent and crooked management of 
the farm loan banks. When all these failed, they tried 
through the aid of the Treasury Department to find 
crookedness in the management of some single bank 
that could ‘be used against the institution as a whole. 
The results from these efforts were disappointing and 
the next move was an attempt to transfer the manage- 
ment of the farm loan banks to the Treasury Department 
‘by Congressional action. The “farm bloc” in Congress 
blocked this scheme. When all these efforts failed, 
there was nothing left that could be done to carry out 
the purpose of the interests antagonistic to agriculture, 
except to control the board. But here also difficulties 
were met. These difficulties were three members of 
the board, who steadfastly refused to allow the farm 
loan system to be prostituted to the interests of those 
who for selfish or other reasons are antagonistic to 
agriculture. 


By methods used only by politicians, Messrs. Mellon, 
Meyer, and Coolidge, the three chief conspirators 
against agriculture in the present administration, were 
able -to force the resignations of these three members 
of the board, and then it was a simple matter for Mr. 
Coolidge to appoint three new members who would do 
the bidding of Mr. Mellon and Mr. Meyer. To add 
insult to injury, none other than Eugene: Meyer was 
appointed chairman of the board by President Coolidge. 
But the rape of the farm loan banks and the attempt 
to destroy the usefulness. of this institution.to agricul- 
ture, may yet meet with greater opposition than Mellon, 
Meyer, and Coolidge seem to anticipate, _The nomina- 
tions of these three new members of the Farm Loan 
Board must yet be confirmed by the United States 
Senate. 


After the experience of the South last fall\ with the 
attempt of Mr. Meyer to finance the holding of our 
surplus cotton, it ought to be easy for any Southern 
Senator to decide how he should vote on the confirma- 
tion of Eugene Meyer as chairman of the Farm Loan 
Board. His impracticable, not to say~impossible, plan 
for financing the cotton surplus showed clearly that he 
knew nothing about farm coffditions or the financing of 
this farm crop. 


SoS 
MEETING that directly or indirectly concerns 
every farmer, farm woman, and farm Worker ir 


the South will be that of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers in Memphis, February 
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Ten Signs 
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“Every silver lining has a dark cloud.” Agri- 

culture has had.so many prophets of. gloom 
these last few years (and I have been among them a 
lot of the time) that it is probably fitting for once at 
least to look out for silver linings 
. rather than dark clouds. And that 
is what I propose to do on this oc- 
casion. ‘A new year has begun, 
and it is well to consider what 
signs of promise there are for 
agriculture, along with: the admit- 
ted difficulties of the situation. I 
think I can see at least as many 
such signs as we can count on the 
fingers of both hands. 


I 

Permanent Organization of Farmers.—The first 
promising sign that I would mention is typified and 
exemplified by the very occasion that has brought us 
together—the annual meeting of the Texas Farm Bu- 
reau_ Federation. There is a new awakening among 
farmers in the North and West—and it is fast coming 
in the South—to the importance of organization. As 
I have often said, ‘a farmer had better belong to an 
organization he doesn’t approve of than to none at all. 
It is just as much the duty of a farmer to belong to 
some. farmers’ organization as it is the duty of a 
laborer to belong to his union, alawyer to belong to his 
bar association, or a banker to the local clearing house. 
It is the farmer’s duty to support his local farmers’ 
organization and attend his meetings and even be bored 
by numerous speeches and reports that don’t interest 
him if only as a result of his sacrifice and his zeal, the 
general cause of, agriculture may be promoted. That is 
one of the things that I shall always remember with 
pleasure about my own father back in the latter 80's 
and early 90’s—that he was always as faithful in at- 
tending his Sub-Alliance meeting on Saturday as he 
was in attending his church on Sunday. He stuck. 


Back in those days mahy joined farmers’ organiza- 
tions with no intention of sticking. When a bad year 
came, a farmers’ organization would be started and 
when a good year came it would die. But the grati- 
fying thing about farmers’ organizations now is their 
permanence. Farmers are beginning to join their or- 
ganization as they join the church—not for one year, 
two years, or five years, but for life. Amd that is as 
it should be. Our farmers’ organizations should be 
permanent. The American Farm Bureau, after passing 
through its evangelistic period and the inevitable period 
of reaction, is growing stronger and increasing its 
usefulness daily. The National Grange is now over 
fifty years old and has seldom been in more vigorous 
condition. In North Carolina, even the old Farmers’ 
Alliance is yet alive. 

The conviction that every farmer should. join some 
farmers’ organization and that he should join for life— 
this is Sign of Promise No. 1 as I look out over the 
agricultural sky. . ? 

South and West Join Hands for Agricultural 
Progress.—Blending in with No. 1 and yet a dis- 
tinctly different form of promise is the mew codper- 
ation of agricultural West and agricultural South. 
Ever since the Civil War the policies of the American 
Nation have been largely dictated by the industrial 
East. No profounder or more significant sentence af- 
fecting agriculture has ever been written than Adam 
Smith’s remark in his Wealth of Nations in 1776, that 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, the policy of great 
nations “has been more favorable to arts, manufac- 
tures, and. commerce, the industry of towns, than to 
agriculture, the industry of the country.” 

And what Adam Smith described as true of Euro- 
pean nations up to 1776 has been largely true of our 
own nation since that time. Beginning with the encour- 
agement of “infant industries” and manufactures two 
or three generations ago, we have had administration 


A PESSIMIST remarked the other day that 





. after administration that has given primary attention 


to the encouragement of manufactures and industry 
and hardly one that has made the improvement of agri- 
cultural conditions its chief concern. As the late 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace said :— 


“During the next twenty years, either consciously 
or unconsciously, the United States will adopt 
fairly definite policies as to industry and agricul- 
ture. We are approaching that period which comes 
in the life of every nation when we must deter- 
mine whether we shall strive for a well-rounded, 
self-sustaining national life, in which there shall 
be a fair balance between industry and agriculture, 
or whether, have so many nations in the past, 
we shall sacrifice our agriculture for the building 
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By CLARENCE POE 


(An Address at the Texas Farm Bureau Federation 
Banquet, Dallas, January 12, 1928) 


At last the agricultural South and the agricultural 
West have been aroused to the seriousness of this prob- 
lem. They are demanding “Equality for Agriculture” 
and demanding it so effectively that already Houses 
and Senates have had to listen to them—and the next 
President, no matter from which party he may come, 
is going to have to listen also! The farmers who have 
enlisted in this fight are no ninety-day volunteers but 
have enlisted for life. That is one of the main things 
that impress men as they go out over the West today 
—the terrible seriousness of the farmers in their insist- 
ence on “Equality for Agriculture.” And they realize, 
as we must realize, that if this fight is to be won, 
South and West must pull together. 

That is Sign of Promise No. 2. 

} iil 

The Growth of Coédperative Marketing and the 
Appreciation of Its Purpose—-Next I Would men- 
tion the growth of coéperative marketing among farm- 
ers. Of course, not all the converts who professed re- 
ligion in Aaron SaPiro’s great revival five years ago 
have stuck, but a vast number have. There were tens 
of thousands who thought all they had to do was to 
sign their names on the dotted liné and then join in 
the old familiar hymn :— 

“Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of case.” 

In every state today; however, there are men and 
wonien who realize that success in co@peration is not a 
thing to be received as some miracle or grace but a 
thing to be won—a thing to be fought for and won, but 
well worth the struggle after all. It is» democracy 
in economics, and every form of democracy is a 
growth. It is “government of the people, for the 
people, by the people” in the vital matter of handling 
the things on which the farmer’s living depends. 

We are getting away from the notion that a codper- 
ative marketing management should be largely auto- 
cratic; that the members should select strong and 
capable men, and that these men should do what is best 


“ for the membership without the membership itself in- 


telligently directing the affairs of the organization. On 
the contrary, we realize now that codperative market- 
ing means the education and consecration of the-masses 
of the people in the task of controlling their own busi- 
ness from A to Z. Even thé managers, instead of cormi- 
ing largely from commercial life; must in future years 
come from young men trained up as local leaders in co- 
6perative movements—men who have the altruistic 
‘spiritual qualities of true codperation as well as com- 
mercial ability. . 

The growth of .codperative marketing, and the grow- 
ing conception of it as an agency of democracy, broth- 
erhood, and self-development for the farmers them- 
selves—this is our third Sign of Promise. 

IV - 

Crop Diversification and the Breakup of the Crop 
Mortgage Credit System.—Another gratifying indi- 
cation of progress in the agricultural South is the 
rapid breaking, away from the old-fashioned ruinous 
one-crop system and its Siamese-twin brother, the crop 
mortgage, time-prices, credit system. Instead of the 
farmer depending on cotton alone, it is becoming an 
axiom that there should be on every farm :— 

_At least two important sources of income from crops— 
plant ; an 

At least one important source of income from animal 
production—<cattle, hogs, poultry, etc. 

With such diversification, not only is farming made a 
business, rather than a gamble, but having some cash 
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POEMS OF INSPIRATION: “WORK 
DONE SQUARELY” 
EFORE the new year gets older, it seems ap- 
propriate for all of us to consider this noble, 


inspiriting verse of Lowell’s—a tonic for 4 
day of toil:— 
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The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men 
The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, ‘ 
Steadtast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding lest recompense 

For life’s ungarNanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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Promise for Farmers 


A Review of Tendencies and Movements That Suggest Better Times Ahead 
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coming in at various seasons does away with the need 
for crop-mortgage,. “time-prices” buying, which has 
often meant that the farmer paid at the rate of 70 
per cent per annum for credit against the business 
man’s 7 per cent. 

And as illustrating the new diversification in Dixie, 
the rapid development of dairying in Texas is one 
striking example as shown by the agricultural censuses 
of 1920 and 1925 :— 

1920 Census 1925 Census 
274,540,639 


Milk produced, Texas .......... 202,953 , 
Butterfat sold, pounds ........ 3,103,449 5,049,029 
Whole milk sold, gallons...... 19,360,445 35,502,293 


Vv 


The Redistribution of American Labor—Another 
Sign of Promise for the farmer is found in the re- 
distribution of American labor. During the last few 
years large numbers of people have left the farms for 
the towns and cities—nearly 3,000,000 between 1920 and 
1925. Much as we may wish that a larger proportion 
of our people might be country-dwellers, the fact re- 
mains that this drift to the cities is an economic advan- 
tage for those who remain.on the farm, Whenever any 
man has left the farm for a city job, the American 
farmer has found himself with one more consumer of 
farm products and one less producer. One more man 


has left the side where he is piling up the farm surplus ~ 


and gone over to the side where he can help cart it away. 

Furthermore, there seems to be reason for believing 
that in the present drift fo the cities,we are mainly 
losing the folks who care least about farm life and 
who would contribute least to the development of that 
tich and well-rounded rural civilization which it is our 
hope to develop here in Dixie. For example, the 1925 
farm census: shows that in the five years, 1920-25, more 
than twice as large a proportion of Negroes as whites 
quit farming. The farm population for the two races 
in this country is reported-as follows :— 


? Jan. 1, 1 Jan. 1,1925 Decrease 
WIR oe Scccnsousase 26,313, 24,474,812 7 per cent 
RAMDE. -chcenesicess 5,300,615 4,506,881 15 per cent 

Vi 


Equal Educational Opportunity for Town and 
Country.—Next among our Signs of Promise for the 
farmer is anothe? striking gain that. is being made in 
the general struggle for “Equality for Agriculture.” I 
refer to the growing recognition of the State’s duty to 
provide equal educational opportunity for town and 
country, for farm child and city child. “The equal 
right of every child born-on earth to have the oppor- 
tunity to burgeon out all there is. within him” is be- 
coming a matter of common acceptation. The rural 
communities not only contribute the trade which has 
largely built the nearby cities but they have furnished 
and educated at their own expense a large proportion 


of the workers and leaders who have built up these 


Cities. 
Hence the poorer rural communities should not have 
(Concluded on page 15) 


| _THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY —| 


IS time to order garden seed catalogs. And when 
we select garden seed for the year, let’s order at 
“least 50 cents worth of flower seed also. 


SOMETHING TO READ 
For Every Stockman and Dairyman 


VERY Southerner interested in giving more atten- 
tion ‘to livestock and dairying ought to read regu- 
larly the two “old reliable,” indispensable publi- 

cations on these subjects. We refer, of course, to 

Breeder's Gazette (monthly), Chicago, and Hoard’s 
Dairyman (semi-monthly), Fort Atkinson, Wis. Each 
paper ought to have 100,000 circulation in Dixie. To 
help toward this result, we make the following offer :— 

The Progressive Farmer with Breeder’s Gasette 

and Hoard’s Dairyman, all three one year for $1. 


To take advantage of this offer just write your name 
and address on the margin of this column and forward 
to us with check or money order for $1. If you are 
already paid ahead for either publication, your renewal 
ps -: carried forward a year from the present expira- 
10n date. 


|___A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


REJOICE in life for its own sake. Life is no “brief 
candle” for me. It is a sort of splendid torch which 
I have got hold of for a on ga ;. eas to 
make it burn as brightly as possi ore ing it 
on to future ions.—George Bernard Shaw. 
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A Cropping System on Southern Farms 
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For Profitable Livestock Production Here’s a Practical Plan to Follow 


from economical feed production. Economical 


Pro “cconon livestock production can only come 
feed production can only come as a result of pro- 


ductive soils and efficient farm management, as re-s 


lated to crop production. 

Economical feed production is 
not the only essential to profitable 
livestock production, but it is one 
of the essentials, for it is practi- 
cally impossible to succeed in 
producing farm livestock without 
suitable feeds efficiently and eco- 
nomically produced, because from 
one-half to three-quarters of the 
total cost of producing livestock 
and livestock products are feed 
costs. In short, relatively cheap 
feeds are absolutely necessary to successful livestock 
production. 

Grazing, Fences, and Cheap Production Go To- 
gether.—The cheapest feed on lands of compara- 
tively low per acre 
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value, is  prodttced 
from crops which 
the livestock har- 


vest; in other words, 
from grazing crops 
—pastures. 

There are perma- 
nent pastures which 
furnish cheap feed, 
but in a cropping 
system for livestock 
production, only pas- 
tures which occur 
in a rotation with 
cultivated crops need be considered. 

Pasture crops in a rotation with 
cultivated crops serve two essen- 
tial purposes in successful live- 
stock production. First, they pro- 
duce cheap feeds of the best qual- 
ity, and second, they increase soil 
fertility. Let us not forget that a 
rich soil is as necessary to success- 
ful livestock production as to any 
other form of farm production, 


a 


In our investigation of the farm- 
ing of Master Farmers, many of 
them, were found to have their 
farms fenced and to pasture at 
some time during the year, or in 
a rotation, every acre cultivated. 
One said he “would as soon try 
to farm without plows as without 
fences.” 

Permanent pastures are not 
enough. There must be crops or pastures in the rota- 
tion which the livestock themselves harvest. 


Time to Do a Little Figuring.—In planning a 
cropping system which will economically feed live- 
stock the first step is to calculate the kinds and quanti- 
ties of feeds necessary to feed the livestock to be kept. 
All feeds required may not be produced economically 
on the farm and it may be necessary to buy some con- 
centrates, but the kinds and quantities of feeds to be 
produced must first be estimated. The next step is to 
estimate the number of acres required to produce the 
quantity of feed needed. 


Most Southern farmers too frequently fall into error 
in these calculations. They first underestimate the 
quantity of feed required to feed their stock and then 
underestimate the number of acres necessary to pro- 
dice these feeds, 


Feeds to Be Provided—Let us assume that one 
has 25 cows, 8 mules, 2 brood sows, and 20 pigs to 
feed to a weight of 200 pounds each. In addition to 
good pastures for the cows and hogs, the -following 
amounts of feed should be provided for these 
animals :— : 
For 25 Cows:— 

75 to 100 tons of sorghum silage. 

800 bushels corn or sorghum grain. . 

300 bushels of soybeans or 600 bushels of oats, or 150 bushels 
of soybeans and 300 bushels of oats. 

20 tons of legume hay. 


For 8 Moles: ‘ 
500 bushels of corn or sorghum grain. 
16 tons legume hay. 

For 2 Brood Sows and 20 Pigs:— 
300 bushels. of corn or sorghum grain. 
65 bushels\ of soybeans. 


The total feeds required and which should be pro- 


_ duced, or their’ equivalents in other feeds produced, 
are as follows al 
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By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
75 to 100 tons silage. 


% tons legume hay. 
1,600 bushels corn. or sorghum grains. 


365 bushels soybeans; or 215 bushels soybeans and 300 have 


bushels of oats; or 65 bushels soybeans and 600 bushels of 
oats. 

The first reaction to this statement of the feeds re- 
quired, on the part-of most Southern farmers, will be 
that the quantities are larger than required for these 
animals. My reply is that any man who keeps the 
number of animals stated and does not make pretty 
certain to produte fully these quantities of feeds, or 
their full equivalents, will make a serious error and 
greatly reduce his chances of making his livestock pro- 
duction a success. 

Acres in Feed Crops.—To produce the feeds re- 
quired will necessitate the cultivation of the following 
acreage, more or less, according to whether the soil is 
more or less fertile and the cultivation. more or less 
efficient :— : 

10 acres to, produce 100 tons of silage. 

20 acres to produce 36 tons of legume hay. 

45 acres to produce 1,600 bushels corn or sorghum grain. 


20 acres to* produce 365 bushels soybeans or the equiva- 
lent in other grains. 





SUPERB PRINCE—A CHAMPION SHORTHORN STEER—EXHIBITED BY OKLAHOMA A. & M. 


This requires 95 acres. It will require more acres 
than this of the average land farmed in the usual way, 
but unless land can be fertilized or quickly built up to 
produce such crops it will not pay to cultivate it for 
any purpose. It is about as difficult to produce livestock 
profitably on poor land as to produce ‘other farm prod- 
ucts on poor land. With the poultry and garden which 
should be maintained, this amount of livestock will re- 
quire 100 acres to be cultivated in feed crops. 


With this acreage in feed crops, let us suppose that 
100 acres are also cultivated in cotton or other crops. 
We then have 200 acres on which to arrange the crop- 
ping system and work out a rotation. 


As a matter of fact, however, if full use is made of 
the opportunities for double cropping, these feed crops 
may be produced, assuming the yields per acre to be 
such as we have indicated, on less than 100 acres, and 
probably on about 80 acres. For instance the acreage 
assigned to soybeans for seed and to the production of 
legume hay may be made to produce a crop of oats the 
same year, or a crop of oat and vetch hay. In other 
words, 30 acres out of the 40 acres assigned to legumes 
might by double cropping produce more feed than 40 
acres single cropped. 


The rotation of these crops will aid in building soil 
fertility, but the order of the rotation will depend on 
soil and other conditions. 


We have merely considered the crops needed for feed 
production, but more legumes, in corn for instance, or 
during the winter on,the silage land and in many other 
ways, may be worked into the rotation. And, the wis- 
dom of temporary pastures in the rotation should also 
not be overlooked. 

Editor’s Note.—The fourth article in our 1928 series of 

of Livestock 


livestock questions will discuss 
the Farmer Should 





A POORLY BALANCED HOG RATION 


READER has two hogs 17 months old which 
he is trying to fatten.” He says: “They eat but 
very little. I have fed them sweet potatoes and 
corn, but they don’t eat hearty. I salt regularly and 
given copperas, turpentine, coal oil, and sulphur.” 
Sweet potatoes and corn do not make a good or com- 
plete ration for hogs. With sweet potatées and corn 
and .then one pound of tankage or fish meal added at 
the rate of one pound to seven or eight pounds of corn 
consumed, these hogs ought to do well. Milk is the 
only thing that will take the place of tankage or fish 
meal, but if none of these is fed then the hogs should 
have wheat shorts and cottonseed meal added to the 
potatoes and corn. A mixture of five parts of corn 
and one part each of wheat shorts and cottonseed 
meal should give good results. But tankage, potatoes, 
and corn should make a most. excellent ration. 


It is evident, however, that there is something else 
wrong with these hogs. They have probably been over- 
fed and if there is no evidence of disease this is prob- 
ably the cause of their poor appetite. 


When animals are “off their feed,” but do not appear 
sick, the best means of increasing the appetite is to give 
them no feed at all for 24 to 48 hours and then start 
feeding on about one-fourth what 
they ought to eat, and take a wee¥ 
or 10 days to get them back to a 
full ration. No more should be fed 
than the animals will eat up 
promptly. For all except young 
pigs, feeding twice a day is often 
enough. E ; 

We suggest the following mix- 
ture be kept before these hogs all 
the time :— 

10 parts bone meal 
10 parts charcoal 
5 parts salt — 

If tankage is fed, wood ashes or 
acid. phosphate may be substituted 
for the bone meal. 


eco: 

RPHAN lambs can be saved 
and made almost as_ profit- 
- able as other lambs, says L. 
J. Horlacher, in charge of sheep 
work at the Kentucky Experiment 
Station. If a ewe that has lost her 
lamb is available, an effort should 
be made to ‘have her adopt the or- 
phan. Where no ewe is available 
to become a foster mother, an or- 
phan lamb may be fed cow’s milk, 
Lambs may be fed from a bottle 

or taught to drink out of a pan. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— - | 


Don’t Trust Your Money to Strangers 


OW comes A. B. who bought some $70 worth of 
dope guaranteed to cure his hogs of sickness or 
money back. The hogs died and A. B. hasn’t got 

his money and probably never will get it. He appeals 
to the Protective Association) which cannot accomplish 
= miracles in the way of getting blood out 
go>, of aturnip. An agent sold A. B. the dope. 
ha bas 2 The agent was a stranger and he was rep- 
MS |) resenting a company that A. B. had never 

— heard of. 

se X. Y. bought and paid for $50 worth of. 
baby chicks last spring from an agent. (First time we 
have heard of chicks being sold by agents.) --X. Y. got 
300 chicks which died immediately. He.was. supposed 
to get 600 all told, but is still ‘waiting for them. The 
agent, it seems, went around taking orders and collect- 
ing the money at the same time. He had no chicks of 
his own to sell, but depended upon buying them after 
he got the money collected. Fine business. Looks like 
another turnip case. 


Again, R. M. signs up and pays $25 to one of these 
land-listing outfits. The farm isn’t sold and R. M. 
wants his money back. No chance. They! didn’t under- 
take to sell his farm and legally they have done every- 
thing they undertook to do. : 


The reason we mentiom these cases is that we want 
to impress upon you the fact that you ought to be more 
careful in dealing with strangers. Not all strangers are 
bad. There is one now and then that has ‘something of 
teal value to offer you and who is well worth listening 
to. The point is that you should make these strangers 
prove their identity and the reliability of the companies 
they represent before you do business with them.—The 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn, si 


































CYANAMID-—high analy 
sis nitrogenous fertilizer 
material—product of at 
mospheric nitrogen fix- 
ation, made at Niagara 
Falls. _Contains 21/22% 
nitrogen, equivalent to 
26/27% ammonia. Used in 
commercial fertilizers as a 
source of plant- food 
nitrogen. 


Cyanamid is used in more 
than three out of every five 
tons of all commercial fer- 
tilizers containing nitrogen 
used by American farmers. 





He was a firm believer in intensive methods—those methods which 
produced the greatest results with the least effort. Goliath was a 
problem that'threatened the hosts of Israel. With a single stroke, 
David eliminated the menace. 


Intensive methods today remove the menace of starved, under- 
nourished soils and sparse crops. Hit-or-miss application has 
given way to hit-and-“git” methods. Soils are enriched and sturdily 
nurtured, yielding banner crops, through the soil-reviving plant- 
food elements so plentiful in commercial fertilizers mixed with 
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*“YANAMID 


The utmost in mechanical, chemical, and agricultural value 
is available in Cyanamid-made mixtures. Always dry, 
loose, friable, free-drilling—won’t stick or clog. All acids 
neutralized. Won’t rot bags. Unsurpassed in crop-pro- 
ducing ability, yet cost no more than ordinary fertilizers. 


Quality-quantity production brings the farmer most-profits-per- 
acre. Cyanamid-mixed fertilizers transform scrawny fields into 
brawny yields. They put back into the soil of today the crop- 
building plant-food taken out by the crops of yesterday. 


Cyanamid-mixed fertilizers will be supplied by your dealer. Tell 


him you want them, must have them. He knows Cyanamid 


- 


mixtures are big-yield insurance. 
You'll be interested in a cometinenety copy of “The Story of 
Cyanamid.” Where do you wish it sent? Write Department 30. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 FIFTH AVENUE °:  : NEW YORK 
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Potato Dip 

Disinfect your seed this new way 

Treat your seed potatoes as fast as you can them up. Just 
dip them in DIPDUST solution and out hie ca ready to plant. 

This new seed potato disinfectant is much more effective than 
the old-fashioned hour soak” treatment—besides there is not 
the slightest danger of injuring the sprouts or even cut seed. This 
season late blight attack in many seed producing areas makes treat- 
ment with DIPDUST necessary to prevent row decay. 

After one trial of DIPDUST, you will never again waste two 
hours treating seed toes or nd two weeks w ing about 

ur stand. DIPDUST PROT THE SEED AND INSURES 

URDY, PROFITABLE PLANTS. 


Compare this New Treatment point by point with the older ones: 
THE NEW WAY THE OLD WAY 


Dipdust Organic Formaldehyde or 
Mercury Disinfectant Corrosive Sublimate 
1, Requires less than 1 minute, One 1. Require from 1% to 2 hours. One 
man can easily treat from 200 to 400 man can treat only from 50 to 75 
bushels of potatoes per day. bushels per day. 


2. Can be used on cut oF sprouted 2. Can not be used on cut or sprouted 
seed without the slightest injury. seed without injury 


3. After cutting, protects the cut 3. Bef bin: he ean 
surfaces from seed-rotting organisms . ore cutting, © no protection 
- — to the cut surfaces. The seed fre- 


in the soil. This insures a better stand . 
quently decays in the ground before 


of stronger plants. the young plants get started 
° oO le 
4. Controls~surface-borne diseases, ee © 


such as Rhizoctonia, scab and black- 
leg. 

5. Improves the stand and growth of 
the plants, and thus increases the yield 

















































4. Although effective against Rhizoc- 
tonia, and scab, do not control black- 
leg. 

5. Frequently decrease the stand, and 





10 to 20%. therefore the yield, to a serious extent. 
One pound treats 15 to 20 bushels of seed potatoes. 
CUARANTEE Treat your Corn and Vegetable Seeds too 


Plant a few acres 
ef DIPDUST treated 
seed in alternate rows 
with untreated seed. 
if, at digging time, 
you are not satisfied, 
return the empty 
DIPDUST can to us 
and we will refund 
Price paid. ‘ 


You can now also disinfect your seed corn and 
vegetable seeds with DIPDUST and increase your 
yield by preventing many of the diseases which cause 
poor germination, weak, spindly plants and poor 
quality crop.. Simply use as a dust treatment. It is 
easily and quickly applied and costs but a few cents 
per acre. One pound of DIPDUST will treat six bush- 
els-of seed corn, or from six to eight bushels of vege- 
table seed. 


The Bayer Company, inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudeon Street, New York, N.Y. 


DIPDUST 


4 ounces - 50 cents 1 pound - $1.75 5 pounds - $8.00 
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PROGRESSIVE Farmer reader 
asks for my opinion as to the out- 
look for cotton growers in 1928. He is 
particularly interested in the probable 
acreage, use of fer- 
tilizers, and the out- 
look for prices next 
fall. 

Being neither a pro- 
phet nor the son of 
one, I cannot and 
will not attempt any 
prophecies. How- 
ever, it is quite 
proper that we con- 
sider the factors of 
acreage, fertilizer consumption, boll wee- 
vil and weather and prices. Certain trends 
and tendencies are observable, even at 
this distance, and it is the business of 
the intelligent grower to study and inter- 
pret these and then, so far as he may, 
shape his operations accordingly. 


Tendency to Lower Cost 


N THE first place, we may be sure 

that there is everywhere a strong and 
growing tendency to lower the cost of 
production, We see this in West Texas, 
where a vast acreage per man is being 
worked; and we see it in the older parts 
of the Cotton Belt, where the aim seems 
to be to raise per-acre yields through the 
use of fertilizers and to increase the acre- 
age per worker through the use of ma- 
chinery. In these tendencies, it is plain 
that the cotton grower is falling in line 
with the wheat growers of the West, and 
manufacturers all over the world, who 
are seeking volume of output at a low 
cost per unit. -There is a world-wide 
tendency to lower production costs, and 
the cotton growers must fall in line 
with it or be left behind. 
In the use of fertilizers, unless all 
signs fail, I feel quite safe in the con- 
clusion that there will be a decided in- 
crease over 1927. There is no question 
but that the Cotton Belt as a whole is in 
much better condition than it was a year 
ago, and this of course means a greater 
use of fertilizers. It means, also, the 
use of fertilizers of a higher quality. As 
an evidence of these tendencies, I under- 
stand that sales and importations of 
Chilean nitrate of soda are far ahead of 
this date last year, and I know that in my 
immediate territory purchases of this 
material are several times greater than 
at this date 12 months ago. 


Increased Acreage Fairly Certain 
EXT, what is the outlook for the 
1928 cotton acreage? Unless some- 
thing happens which we do not now fore- 
see, we may feel fairly sure of an in- 
crease over 1927. The price has aver- 
aged fairly good, and a better price than 
prevailed 12 months previous is practic- 
ally always an assurance of an acreage 
expansion. I do not look for the “fence- 
corner” planting that was the rule in 
1926, but the: outlook now is certainly 
for moré acres in cotton than in 1927. 
Minor exceptions may be observed in 
Certain localities, as in South Georgia, 
where tobacco seems to be proving more 
profitable than cotton, and in Eastern 
Oklahoma, where weevils and weather 
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| combined to make the 1927 crop a near- 


failure. ‘The acreage will be markedly 
increased in the Delta sections of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Mississippi, and »rob- 
ably in many parts of West Texas, where 
last year a drouth that persisted until 
the middle of June kept many thousands 
of acres from being planted. 

In other words, with an increase in the 
use of fertilizers and in the acreage, the 
Stage is being set for a larger cotton 
crop than was produced in 1927. But 
these factors may or may not mean a 














larger crop, depending mainly upon. the 
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The 1928 Outlook for Cotton 
One Grower's Answer to “What Can We Expect?” . 
By B. L. MOSS 


weather in the growing season; for cot- 
ton, despite all that man may do, is still 
very largely a weather crop. No matter 
what the weather may be in-the beginning, 
a wet season over a large part of the Belt 
is practically certain to result in a small 
crop. This is especially true now that the 
weevil is all over the Belt. On the other 
hand, the combination of a large acreage, 
liberal, fertilization and a generally dry 
season is bound to result in a huge yield, 
such .as we had in 1926. 


The Two X Fac 


JEATHER and weevil are the two 

X factors, the unknown factors, “in 
the situation, the weight of which no man 
can foresee or foretell. By the law of 
averages, 1928 should be wet over the 
larger part of the Belt, since over large 
areas 1924 1925, 1926, and 1927 were 
dry. However, by the same law of av- 
erages, I expected a wet season in, 1927, 
but it was dry; and 1928 may similarly 
fool me. 

As this is written, considerable im- 
portance is being attached to the severe 
cold wave the South has just experienced 
as a factor in weevil control. I do not 
doubt that many weevils have been killed ; 
but in my observation, in case we have a 
wet summer, there are usually enough 
weevils left for their offspring to become 
exceedingly destructivg before the season 
is over. Of course, if the summer be 
dry, we may reasonably expect damage 
to be quite light. 


Consumption Showing Increase 

New what of the ,cotton supply and 

demand situation? Big as the 1926 
crop was, the world met the situation by 
consuming more cotton than ever before 
in history. With about 13 million bales 
as the American:crop for 1927, it now 
looks as if consumption of American cot- 
ton for the current year will run be- 
tween 15 and 16 million bales. In other 
words, we are to have a reduction of 2 
to 3 million bales in the surplus or carry- 
over, which will of course help the price 
situation. Business. conditions the world 
over appear to be good, and probably are 
improving, on the average, and textile 
industries report business good. All of 
this argues for a continual good demand 
for cotton. 

As to prices, these depend upon the 
size of the crop, the size of the crop de- 
pends upon the weevil, and the weevil 
damage depends upon the weather. Thus 
we return again to this factor, whose in- 
fluence is unforeseeable. With a bad wet 
season, we may easily drop to 12 million 
bales or less, in which case 20 cents or 
better may be realized. On the contrary, 
with a season like 1926, with an increase 
in acreage and fertilizers, another whale 
of a crop, with low prices, is quite within 
the range of possibilities. 


WILLIE WILLIS | 
| By R. QUILLEN— Coprright, 1028, by | 











“I like to stay at Grandgna’s on cold 
nights because she don’t know it. ain't 
Sanitary to sleep in your underclothes.” 


“It looks like I couldn't keep no friends. 
Skinny chewed some, tobacco this mornin’ 
an’ now he’s goin’ ta be 
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Slash Pine for Chick Profits 


It Gives Early Returns From Turpentine and Timber 
By W. R. MATTOON, 


Extension Forester, 


LASH pine, or yellow slash, combines 

the merits of very rapid growth and 
of early money returns from turpentine 
and timber. It is generally regarded by 
forestry authorities 
as one of the most 
profitable timber 
trees in this ceuntry. 
Our timber supply 
has become so low 
that timber is worth 
more on the market 
than it costs to grow 
it. Hence, many own- 
ers of lands that 
will not be needed 
for agriculture for mary years are be- 
coming interested in growing crops of 
pine timber. “Grow timber while you 
wait,” said a farmer; “you’ve got to wait 
anyhow.” 

An acre of slash pine, well set and 
tended, may be expected to yield at pres- 
ent prices an average of $3 to $5 yearly 
in turpentine and timber. This is a money 
return on medium or low-grade land. One 
farmer in South Mississippi made his 
last crop on a piece of land in 1905. Twen- 
ty years later, in 1925, he sold the slash 
pine for pulpwood for $2.50 per cord 
on the stump, receiving $84 an acre. This 
was a little better than an average of $4 
an acre yearly. 

Slash pine has come back extensively 
on cut-over longleaf pine lands and about 
farms and roadsides. This is pomey 
true over the coastal plains from South 
Carolina to eastern Louisiana. The ex- 
planation lies in the extensive destruction 
of longleaf pine seed, or mast, by birds 
and animals, and of longleaf seedlings 
by razor-back hogs, coupled with the 
fact that slash pine produces seeds in 
abundance and the seedlings are. seldom 
attacked by hogs or seriously injured by 
insects or fungous diseases. 


A Tree for Warm Climates 


CAUTION is here clearly sounded 

not to attempt to grow slash pine, 
except in a very small experimental way, 
above the coastal plain of North Caro- 
lina. It is a tree of the warmer south- 
eastern United States and the outlying 
groups of islands. In a very sheltered 
warm location close by a building in the 
District of Columbia some slash pines 
are known to have passed successfully 
some four to six winters. Failure is al- 
most sure to follow attempts.to grow it 
more than 50 to 75 miles north of its 
natural range, namely, from .the lower 
coast of North Carolina, south and west 
along the Gulf Coast to the Mississippi 
River. The young trees often appear to 
thrive where it is too cold for the profit- 
able development of the trees for turpen- 
tine and timber. 

Early Maturity of the Trees 
fe very rapid growth of slash pine 

is shown by studies of young stands 
of trees. On aver- 
age grade of soil at 
an age of 20 years 
the trees are often 
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in height and 5 to 
7 inches in diam- 
eter. * There are of- 
ten from 200 to 300 
such trees on an 
acre, 


An unusually 
rapid growing, pro- 
cuctive piece of 
slash pine was ob- 
served in North- 
east Florida. There 
were 628 trees on 


A CHRISTMAS 





U.S. Forest Service ~ 


come up on an old field 13 years ago, and 
104 of them were being worked for tur- 
pentine. The owner received 10 cents per 
cup, or $10.40 an acre. By protection 
from fire the trees after 4 to 6 years 
could be very profitably reworked. 


There are often too many trees on an 
acre for the best and most rapid devél- 
opment of the stand. As soon as the 
smaller or overcrowded trees reach diam- 
eters of 6 inches they might well be 
worked for turpentine, and at the end of 
three years cut out for pulpwood or fire- 
wood. The remaining larger trees then 
will grow much faster, and may later be 
conservatively, or carefully, worked dur- 
ing a period of 9 to 14 years. As many 
as 300 cups to an acre are sometimes 
hung, and at the prevailing present price 
of 15 cents per cup produce a return of 
$45 an acre. Slash pine stands may gen- 
erally be regarded as mature at 30 to 50 


years. 
The Timber Crop 


ECAUSE the lumber market is fast 
taking material of smaller and poorer 
grades, good prices can be obtained for 
young and second growth timber. In- 
creasing amounts of slash pine for both 
local use and shipment are being sawed 
each year from small -turpentined trees 
from 25 to 40 years of age. At 30 years 
old the slash pine trees in well stocked 
or “dense” stands, protected from fire, 
should saw out around 8,000 board feet. 
On good land as much as 13,000 feet mill 
tally has been cut out, taking everything 
usable, except three seed-trees per acre. 
One such stand 26 years old, having 
754 trees per acre, measured 64 cords of 
wood with the bark on, or 47 cords of 
peeled wood. Including all trees that 
were 8 inches or over in diameter, the 
stand measured 8,000 board feet of saw 
timber per acre. . This was measured by 
mill scale and not by the Doyle rule 
which is notably short scale on logs 
smaller than 16 to 20 inches in diameter. 
A 50-year-old slash pine. stand consisted 
of 220 trees per acre, averaging 70 feet 
in height and 9 to 10 inches in diameter. 
It measured 57 cords of unpeeled wood, 
or 14,600 board feet of lumber on a mill 
tally scale. 

Slash pine is particularly well adapted 
to the soils of old fields, and it grows 
better than most of the pines in flat, 
poorly drained lands in the South At- 
lantic and Gulf coastal plain. It is easily 
propagated from seed, and the little trees 
stand transplanting well. Trees grown 
from seed for one season in nursery or 
‘garden beds may be set out like cabbage 
plants, preferably about 5% feet apart in 
furrows 8 feet apart, or 1,000 to an acre. 
The best time is early in the spring just 
before growth begins. In this manner 
many farmers are putting patches of idle 
land to profitable use, and one lumber 
company in Louisiana has set out about 
15 million slash pine trees. 


Information is 
available upon re- 
quest to those in- 
terested in the sub- 
ject. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1256, Slash 
Pine, may be ob- 
tained from state 
foresters, exten- 
sion foresters at 
the state colleges 
of“ agriculture, or 
direct from the 
Forest Service, 


CELEBRATION United States De- 


These four children of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph partment of Agri- 
J-O’Mary, Walker County, Alabama, a 
their 1927. Christmas celebration by eating 


ded to culture, Washing- 






“Never Again Without Soda” 4 
“Nothing to worry about this year. I’ve ordered ig 
my Nitrate of Soda already to be delivered in oa 
the spring—enough to put under my crop and a 
to side dress every acre. I can’t afford to farm 4 


without Soda. Never again will I try a ea- 
called ‘substitute’.”’ 





yey make. sure of cotton success when you make sure of your 
Nitrate of Soda. So many farmers realize this now, that very large 
tonnage of Soda has already been ordered out for the new cotton crops. 
More than ever before, farmers realize that Chilean Nitrate of Soda is 
cotton insurance. .. that it’s Soda, not luck, that brings cotton profits. 

Soda users know that Soda is the nitrogen that meets every cotton 
need. It absolutely beats the weevil. It brings your cotton through, 
bad weather, and grows a strong, healthy, money-making crop. Soda 
hasn’t a single draw-back ... no acid effect on your soil... won't 
burn your hands or clothes. Easy to handle. 

Check up on Soda yourself. The best crops around you. last year 
were Soda crops. Contest winners were Soda users. Field demonstra- 
tions proved Soda. Cotton champions used it liberally. No luck about 
it... it’s Soda. Get your order in. The earlier the better, while the 
price is so favorable. 


“You need Soda to Make Cotton” 


“It never pays to starve anything, and that includes Jand. 
The fertility of the soil must be kept up. 

“The good farmer today through his improved fertilizer 
is making more cotton than he was before the boll weevil 
came; the shiftless ones are making less. Before the boll 
weevil came the farmers used cottonseed meal as the sole 
source of nitrogen because it was the only thing they knew. 
Meal and phosphate were the general fertilizers. The boll 
weevil forced them to turn to Nitrate of Soda. 

“‘You need Soda to make cotton. Cottonseed meal is too 
slow. Theman whomakes cottonis the one who uses Soda. 

“In 1926 I used 35 tons of Nitrate of Soda on my farm. 
If I had gone to a banker in 1916 and told him that I wanted 
to buy 35 tons of Soda he would have thought I was crazy, 
but today such a purchase is by no means unusual.”’ 


BASCUM LIGHTFOOT 
Troy, Ala. Route6 











an acre, which had 


these rather generous slices of watermelon. 


ton, D. C. 











FREE—a new 24-page illustrated book, “Low Cost Cotton.” 
It tells how to make more money on cotton this year. Ask 
for Booklet No. 2. The Chilean Nitrate of Soda Manager in 
your state (see address below) is a cotton authority. rite 
him for the book and any special information you desire. 

















of 10-3-6 at planting and 100 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda as side dressing. 
otton at right had no fertilizeg. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


{ & P. Johnston’s cotton at Sasser, Ga. Cotton at left had 600 Ibs. 
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Here’s a 
red-hot. 
tip on 
feeding 
baby 
chicks 


Rartstnc 100% of your hatches is 
not the.easiest thing in the world. 
Most of your losses can be definitely 
traced to improper starting rations. 








Get this right. Old methods of 


feeding baby chicks and growing © 


pullets are changing rapidly. This 
is the age of progress. New methods, 
tried and tested, have reduced chick 
mortality to almost zero. By the 
new Usrxo Att-Masn System poul- 
trymen can raise nearly 100% of 
their hatches and develop the chicks 
into strong, lusty, wide-awake pul- 
lets and cockerels. 


The Att-Masn System is en- 
dorsed by leading experiment sta- 
tions as the last word in poultry 
feeding. The Usrxo Att-MasH Sys- 
tem is made up of two rations— 
the Usrxo Att-Masn Starting and 
Growing Ration and the UsrKxo 
Att-Masn Complete Laying Ration. 
They are composed of a ‘variety 
of choice, wholesome grains, dried 


THE Usiko MILLING COMPANY, Dept. K-13, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of UBIkKO World Record Feeds 


Union Grains Dairy Ration 
UBIKO 32 Dairy Ration 
UBIKO Horse Feed 
Sunbeam Dairy Ration 





















ALL"MASH 
SYSTERSE 















UBIKO Buttermilk Starting 
Mash with cod-liver oil 


UBIKO World Recard Egg Mash 
UBIKO Buttermilk Growing 
Mash ‘ 









cod-liver 
oil and other tested ingredients that 


buttermilk, meat scrap, 
make perfectly balanced rations. 
The important vitamins—A, B, and 
C—are richly supplied. In addition, 
the cod-liver oil furnishes Vitamin 
D, that has been found so necessary 
in preventing leg weakness and 
promoting growth. 


Give your baby chicks a real 
chance. This spring will find the 
majority of progressive poultrymen 
feeding their chicks'on Ustxo ALL- 
Masa Starting and Growing Ra- 
tion. Your dealer sells it, together 
with other Usrxo quality feeds. 


Write for descriptive 
circular 


The Usrxo Att-Masa System is 
fully described in our new circular. 
Write for a copy today. Our Poul- 
try Department will also answer, 
without charge, any questions about 
feeding, housing, culling or disease. 
Write to 


UBIKO Scratch Feed 
UBTKO Fattening Mash 
UBIKO Pig and Hog Ration 
And other UBIKO Ratiens 
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ers in early sweet potato culture. 
I cannot give a complete report on the re- 
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ACH state in the South has selected 

a “Master Teacher” of vocational 
agriculture. The selections were made 
this month and the reports filed with R. 
D. Maltby, Federal 
Board for Vocation- 
al Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A 
committee of three 
Southern men, fin- 
cluding the Hon. 
Hoke Smith, who 
played a most im- 
portant part in making vocational agri- 
culture possible by aiding in the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes™Act, will judge the 
work of the 12 “Master Teachers” and 
select the one whose work seems most 
outstanding. 

The Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa- 
tional Bureau will give this teacher an 
extended educational trip to various 
points of interest in the United States. 

Harry E. Wood, Alachua, Fla., was 
selected by the vocational teachers of 
Florida as their representative. 


We are all interested in champions 
and folks who make good, so the editor 
of this department asked Harry Wood 
to tell us in a few words something of 
himself and his work. Mr. Wood’s story 
follows :— 








H. E, WOOD 


To my joy and surprise, I was de- 
clared the Master Agricultural Teacher 
of Florida this past year. [I am 
at a loss to know why I achieved this 
honor. I will try (at the request of the 
editor of this department) to sum up im 
a few words just what has been my pol- 
icy as an agricultural teacher, and then 
try to give a very brief summary of my 
work last year. 

I have always been a conscientious 
worker because I was reared that way. 
I have tried to do just exactly what those 
people who employed me expected me to 
do. I have tried to let my conscience be 
my guide and not the applause of the 
crowd. 

I attend church regularly and my daily 
prayers are for guidance, precision, and 
foresight in executing my duties in a 
way which will be of most service to my 
fellow men. 

Therefore I might say I owe my good 
working habits to four agencies: Divine 
guidance; Christian parents; training at 
the University of Florida; and my ex- 
perience on the farm. 


About my work I hardly know what 
to say. I had 25 boys enrolled in my 
department. I made 535 visits<to home 
projects of my class members, and trav-~ 
eled 8,786 miles on official duty. I as- 
sisted 560 farmers in various ways, and 
was on duty practically every day in the 
year. This work was done 4t Trenton, 
Florida, and I have a warm spot in my 


heart for those good people and the 
school boys. 


Several features of my work stand out 


in my memory. Shortly after I got there 
I undertook the task of putting on a 
community exhibit at the Alachua County 
Fair. 
we succeeded in preparing our booth and 
won a cash prize of $90. The people gave 
me this money to use in developing a 
laboratory plot for the school. This plot 
yas, in my opinion, a worth while under- 
taking, and proved to be quite an adver- 
tisement for our department. 


With the help of a faithful few, 


My boys’ projects for the year showed 


a net profit of about $3,300. A crippled 


ad in town had a fine lettuce project 


—the first ever successfully grown there. 


I conducted an evening class for farm- 
As yet 





sults of this class, but I know. of one 
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A Master Community Builder 


Department of Vocational Agriculture 


Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 


farmer who made around $300 profit on 
two acres. 

The outstanding project carried on by 
the boys under my supervision was one 
from which a lad made $450 on less thar 
three acres of fall eggplants. 

My work requires that I show some 
attention to athletics. One summer af- 
ternoon I played in great luck when in a 
baseball game I knocked a home run with 
the bases full and won a game from a 
neighboring town. I was catcher for the 
Trenton baseball team which won 28 out 
of 32 games played during the season. 
Also the fact that I own a cornet and 
can sometimes get a little music out of 
it, earned me the opportunity of assisting 
with entertainments and church services. 

The State Department of Vocational 
Education saw fit to offer me the position 
I now occupy in the Alachua High School 
where I have an opportunity to aid in 
the training of teachers of vocational ag- 








PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Mr. Chapman, director of the Georgia State 
Board for Vocational Education and editor of 
the Department of Vocational Agriculture in 
The Progressive Farmer, was signally honor- 
ed recently in being elected president of the 
American Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education. 


riculture and I acceptéd the place because 
I believe it is a step up in my work, and 
because I believe I can render a greater 
service in the work to which I am de- 
voted. 


UP-TO-DATE FARMERS DE- 
MAND WEEKLY FARM PAPERS 


HE most progressive farmers of to- 
day always want a weekly farm pa- 
per. 

Monthlies and. semi-monthlies are too 
slow for this ptogressive age. 

The man who is content with ently 
monthly or semi-monthly doses of agri- 
cultural information and inspiration—is 
it not self-evident that such a man is less 
alert, less interested in modernizing his 
business, less concerned about up-to-the- 
minute information affecting his crops, 
stock, and markets, than is the man who 
demands the visit of his favorite: farm 
paper every week—52 copies a year in- 
stead of 12 or 24. a 

What would you think if a city busi- 
ness man instead of a daily took a tri- 
weekly? The man who demands a mod- 
ern farm paper every week and pays 
double money to get it—he is the farmer 
most likely to make farm progress in 
keeping with the progress of the business 
world. : 

And The Progressive Farmer is the 
pre-eminent farm ly in the South, 
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The Great Questions 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


CF of the most prominent men in 
the United States remarked ‘recently, 
“As I see it, there are no issues today 
but moral issues.” 

When we think of 
politics, we think of 
the tariff, and other 
kindred policies 
of government; we 
think of our treaties 
and contracts with 
other nations; we 
think of the en- 
forcement of laws, 
and education and 
business. 

It does not always dawn upon us that 
these are all moral questions. Moral 
questions affect all of our relations with 
our fellows. 

Any kind of a tariff may become im- 
moral, and then it becomes a “robber 
tariff.” Treaties between nations are so 
often dictated at the end of a sword, or 
the business end of a Gatling gun, that 
human rights are forgotten. Law en- 
forcement, of which we hear so much, is 
a question,of higher morality and love, 
rather than of force and police power. 
Education is generally thought of as a 
matter of training of the head and hand. 
If it does nothing but that, then we will 
turn out from our schools and colleges a 
grist of clever devils. Education must 
be a training in moral restraints, or it is 
as bad as ignorance. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


The fear that is prevalent in many 
places about the danger of education is 
caused by the failure, oftentimes, to in- 
culcate in the learned the chief lessons 
of life—which are the lessons of per- 
sonal restraint of the lower and more 
selfish feelings in the life. 

Religion is primarily a moral question. 
We have invested our religious feelings 
with different ‘forms of worship and ex- 
pression, which range from the simple 
service of the Quakers to the ornate 
ritual of the Roman Church. 

What I am saying is this: If religious 
worship, however it is carried on, does 
not make John Smith a better man mor- 
ally, he has not taken his religion seri- 
ously. 


The various movements that claim our 
attention and our support are valuable 
largely as they-make people more moral. 
When William becomes a Boy Scout, it 
is that he may become a better boy. 


When Mary joins the Camp Fire Girls, 
it is with the’ hope that she will become 
intelligently better. 

I heard of an Irishman who was asked 
if he had been vaccinated, and he said, 
“Ive been vaccinated and baptized both, 
but nayther of ’em took.” 

In all probability the Recording An- 
gel’s Book will not square with the av- 
erage church record. 

When the spiritual impulses within us 
are put to practical expression, we will 
have a better world. 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 





PLANT THESE SHRUBS FOR 
EARLY TO LATE BLOOMS 


“WD LEASE give me a list of flowering 

*shrubs that will bloom from early 
spring to late fall, stating at what time of 
year each shrub blooms.” 

For very early spring blooming the 
January jasmine and the early fragrant 
honeysuckle are the earliest. The Janu- 
ary jasmine is covered with yellow flow- 
ers before leaves appear. The early fra- 
grant honeysuckle is sometimes called 
first breath of spring. 

The leading early spring bloomers are 
goldenbell and Spirea thunbergi.. Both are 
well known and much liked shrubs. For 
spring blooms, 
azalea, red bud, lilac, Spirea Van Houttei, 
deutzia and weigelia are the leaders. 

For late spring and early summer, 
Philadelphus (sweet syringa) and Spirea 
Anthony Waterer are very good. 

For midsummer blooms the Abelia 
grandiflora is the best for the South. 
Other good ones are butterfly bush, sweet 
shrub, and Hydrangea. 

For late summer and early fall Des- 
modium, hibiscus (althea or Rose of 
Sharon), hydrangea and crepe myrtle are 
among the very best. 

Where berries are wanted or shrubs 
that give coloring plant the snowberry, 
coralberry, red chokeberry, Japanese 
barberry, and callicarpa. 


Cs a) 


OMETIMES we talk about the 
weather and then again the weather 
is something to talk about. 














READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Exodus 19-40 
Bee the week January 22-28 inclusive, every interested person is asked to 


read Exodus 19-40. The following 


We 


1. Tell of Jethro’s coming to meet 
Moses, and the advice he gave him. 
Where in Exodus do you find the 
Ten Commandments ? 


2. Were other laws and directions 
given besides the Ten Commandments? 
Tell briefly something about the more 
interesting laws to you. 

3. How long was Moses upon the 
mount with God? What sight did 
Moses see when he came down? What 
did Moses do? 

4. Who made intercession for the 
Israelites? How was the law given 
the second time? What manifestation 
was there on the face of Moses that 
he had been with God? 

5. How did Moses obtain the in- 
structions to make the tabernacle? 
Where did Moses get the material? 

6. Mention the different articles of 


furniture that Moses was instructed 
to have made for the tabernacle. Ex- 


interesting questions will be answered 


in ’ reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the 
eek. 


plain their use. 


7. What proof does the fortieth 
chapter of Exodus give that Moses 
had all the work on the tabernacle 
and its furniture done according to 
the pattern God had shown him? 


8 What was the outward appear- 
ance of the tabernacle? Was the gen- 
eral appearance of the inside differ- 
ent? How was this a type of our 
Lord? 

9. What divisions were there in the 
tabernacle? Who was permitted to 
go in and minister in the holy place? 
Who alone ‘might go into the most 
holy place? What articles of furniture 
were kept in the most holy place? 
What was preserved in the ark? 


10. How was. the priesthood estab- 
lished? Who was the first priest? 
How was the tabernacle anointed, and 
how were Aaron and his son sancti- 
fied? 
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More Power~Longer Lite 


HEN the John Deere 

Tractor was first puton 
the market it immediately met 
with the approval of farmers. Its 
great power combined with light 
weight; its extreme simplicity; its 
ease of handling, its low operating 
expense; its low maintenance costs— 
all those made it more than a suc- 
cessful farm tractor — it was a real 
sensation. 

And now, with additional improve- 
ments, the John Deere Tractor offers 
you still greater value. Improve- 
ments that mean greater power with- 
out sacrificing its light weight.... 
added savings in its already low fuel 
costs “eee even seewe 
greater strength — these make the 
John Deere the ideal power for 
the farm. It offers you better 
service and longer life at low main- 
tenance costs. 


See It At Work 

Watch the John Deere “walkaway” 
with three 14-inch stubble bottoms 
under difficult conditions or four 
under ordinary conditions. See how 
smoothly it handles a 28” separator 
under normal conditions. 

Putthe John Deereto work onsteep 
hills or soggy low-lands where other 


Lower Operating 


Read the Opinions of Farmers 




































osts 


carburetor which also supplies smoother 
operation at all speeds and loads and 
decreases consumption. 


The crank shaft is of improved 
and the rear axles are grade heat- 
treated steel. 

An inertia 60% of 
the dirt even before the air enters the oil 
filter clean: is double- 

Call On Your Dealer 


Visit your John Deere dealer's store this 
week. Ask him to point out these and 
other improved features of design and 
construction. Then have him arrange 
a demonstration—drive this tractor 
and see for yourself the greater 
value it offers you. 
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‘Bonnie —Anxiety toth 


Champion and Grand Champion Steer over all other breeds. 
American Royal, Kansas City 1927. Bred and owned by 
A. & M. College of Texas. Fed a ration containing 
COTTONSEED MEAL. 


Feed COTTONSEED MEAL 
and produce champions! 


. Right breeding. plus correct feeding is the short cut 
to the production of Champions. There is no other 


way. Itis interesting to note the number of Champion’ 
that have been fed a ration containing COTTON- 
SEED MEAL. This applies to all classes of livestock 


and even poultry. ere is a reason behind it. 
Cottonseed Meal gives a better finish, gives the 
animal good health and vigor and if properly 
balanced with home grown grains does the job more 
ecnomically and in shorter time. 


[ Information on bow to Feed COTTONSEED | 
MEAL for profit is FREE 


An Educational Service is maintained for the sole benefit of farmers and 
feeders to tell them about the experiments of agricultural college in the feeding 
4, this to livestock. eo on successful rations using Cottonsee 
eal balanced with all kinds of home grown grain is yours for the asking. 
| Why not take advantage of this opportunity. It’s FREE. ] 











A. L. Ward, Director Educational Service Dept. PF-16 
Cottonseed Products Association 
915 Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas 809 Palmetto Bidg., Columbia, S. C. 








Name 
Address Pr. O. 
County Srote 
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Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a one of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaran 
values at amazing low price 
of $23.50, take their orders, 
keep handsome profit for yours 
self and send orders to us. 


Agents Making 
BIG MONEY 


$3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 










MY BIG 
Bargain Book} 


- FREE! 
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JUARMESS cannot intelligently study 
their farming operations of the past 
unless they have kept records of ex- 
penses and receipts. -With accurate fec- 
ords, they will know 
which operations 
have been profitable, 
which less _profita- 
ble, and which un- 
profitable, over a pe- 
riod of years. With- 
out records, every- 
thing is guess work. 
N. R. Mehrhof, ex- 
tension jpoultryman, 
has aptly said that 
“a poultry farm without records is like 
a clock without hands—you can tell that 
it is running, but you don’t know what 
time it is.” This is largely true of other 
kinds of farms as well. 

Dr. C. V. Noble, agricultural e¢ono- 
mist of the Florida Experiment Station, 
in urging Florida farmers to start keep- 
ing records on January 1, 1928, and con- 
tinue throughout the year, says :— 

“Of course, the keeping of records 
alone, will not increase farm profits, but 
records will furnish the means for study- 
ing. the farm business from past experi- 
ence and for seeing ways of cutting down 
increasing receipts 
there which will, in the end, increase net 
returns. .The benefit of record keeping 
of a farm is no idle dream. [have had 
the opportunity of observing the business 
improvement on farms where records 
were kept for a period of years. Fur- 
thermore, much more enjoyment will re- 
sult from farm life where increased in- 
terest in the work is brought about 
through record keeping.” 


Keep in Touch With Your County 
Agent in 1928 
| RECENTLY put ‘the following ques- 
tion to members of the staff of the 
Agricultural Extension Division and Ex- 
periment Station: At the beginning of 
the year what would you suggest that 
Florida farmers do at the beginning of 
1928 to get more profits and great en- 
joyment out of farm life? Most of 
those answering the question suggested 
that Florida farmers, during 1928, keep 
in close touch with the county agents, 
the State Marketing Bureau, and other 
agencies making an honest effort to give 
service, 
These agencies are nearly always in a 
position to help farmers with their prob- 
lems, and farmers should make full and 
free use of them. 


Plan a Good Cropping System 
NOTHER suggestion passed on by 
many of the members was that dur- 

ing 1928 Florida farmers should pay 

more attention to their cropping system. 

The first thing to be considered, of 

course, is growing all the food possible 

for home consumption. “The program 
of living at home and boarding at the 
same place,” says W. T. Nettles, district 
agent, “though as old as agriculture it- 
self, is as sound today as it was 100 
years ago. There is no type of general 
or specialized farming in Florida that 
will not admit in its program plenty of 
home-produced milk and butter, a garden 
of vegetables the larger part of the year, 
and an abundant supply of poultry and 
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eggs for the family needs.” 


J. Lee Smith, district agent for’ North 
and West Florida, suggests that peanut 
farmers plant their peanuts thicker on 
the ground, and consequently get a larger 
yield. The rows should be made closer 
and the peanuts planted thicker in the 
rows. Cultivate with» a weeder. Mr. 
Smith suggests, also, that farmers plant 





less acres in corn, and fertilize and culti- 
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Farmer 


Hints to Florida Farmers 


Listen to What/Gainesville Specialists Have to Say . 
By J. F. COOPER 


Agricultural Editor, Florida Extension Service 


He says that farmers should make a 
business of hog farming by arranging to 
grow pastures and early feeds, so that 
the hogs can be fattened and sold on the 
early fall market, when prices are usu- 
ally high. 


“Poor soils mean poor crops,” says 
W. E. Stokes, agronomist of the Experi- 
ment Station. He says that Florida 
farmers should resolve to feed their soil 
all possible vegetable matter high in ni- 
trogenous content. This can be done by 
growing vegetable material and either 
turning it into the land direct or feeding 
it to livestock and returning the manure 
to the land. A liberal use should be 
made of leguminous crops,.such as cow- 
peas, velvet beans, beggarweed, peanuts, 
soybeans, vetch, lespedeza, kudzu, and 
crotalaria. : 

John M. Scott, animal industrialist of 
the Experiment Statién, says that Flor- 
ida farmers should plan what crops 
tc plant in each field, and at the same 
time plan how they will utilize the crop. 


Edgar F. Grossman, of the’ cotton de- 
partment in the Experiment Station, 
thinks that Florida farmers might try 
this year what they have thought of for 
a long time—intensified farming. This 
includes -fewer acres of any one crop, 
better seed, more fertilizer per acre, and 
more care per acre. This should result 
in larger yields with less expense and 
less work. “Take a walk over the farm 
with nothing else in mind but reduced 
acreage and increased crops per acre, to 
see how it would work out on the land 
owned or rented,” says Mr. Grossman. 
“Diversify and intensify.” 


And, if in the intensifying system, 
some land is left out of crops, a sugges- 
tion by W. L. Floyd, professor of horti- 
culture in the college, comes in well. 
“Turn into pasture or woodland, fields 
that for years have shown no profit in 
field crops,” says Professor Floyd. He 
suggests, also, that Florida farmers give 
care and intelligent management to 
woodlands. 


Harold Mowry, assistant horticultur- 
ist of the Experiment: Station says that 
farmers should make a study of soil 
types, and the adaptability of various 
crops to them. He says that too many 
farmers are trying to grow crops which 
are not suited to their lands. 


Veterinary Suggestions 


R. A. L. Shealy, veterinarian of the 

Experiment Station, suggests the 
following precautions that should be 
taken by Florida farmers during 1928. 


Make sufe that breeding. cattle pur- 
chased are free from contagious abor- 
tion, This disease is exacting a heavy 
toll from the dairy industry each year. 
Your local veterinarian or the veterinary 
department, Florida Experiment Station, 
will be glad to explain about blood tests 
for this disease. 


Weakness, general unthriftiness, and 
diarrhea in young lambs are symptoms 
of stomach worm infestation, which 
should be watched for. Copper sulphate 
solution is the treatment to be . used 
against this parasite. , 


Prepare to raise spring pigs on land 
where hogs have not been allowed to 
run for the past year to avoid infestation 
by worms. It pays to keep the pigs 
free of worms. 


Inoculate the spring pigs against chol- 
era. This should be done about May, 
while the pigs are still young» It is more 
economical to inoculate the pigs at the 
age of about 10 weeks, just after wean- 
ing, and this protect? the shoats while 
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Garden and Orchard 


ra Oe pe 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Eleven Timely Garden and Or- ahead and scatter the manure on top of 


chard Reminders 


OSE no time in ordering seed cata- 
logs and buying a supply of. garden 
seed. Purchase enough for a succession 
of plantings throughout spring and sum- 


mer. 
2. Fertilize Irish 
potatoes liberally. 


Use 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds per acre of a 
7-5-5 or an analysis 
similar to this. If 
the soil is very sandy 
a 7-5-6 is a good 
analysis to use. 

3. Do not cut Irish 
potatoes until just 
before time to plant. Rolling the fresh 
cut pieces in sulphur or air-slaked lime 
will prevent them from drying out so 
quickly. Do this when cutting several 
hours ahead of planting. 


4. One good eye in a piece of Irish 
potato for planting is all right. The im- 
portant thing is to plant a big enough 
piece to give food 
to the young 
plant until the 
roots can be devel- 
oped. It should 
weigh at least an 
ounce and prefer- 
ably an ounce and 
a quarter to an 
ounce and a half. 


5. If it is avail- 
able, give the fruit 
trees a broadcast 
application of sta- 
ble manure. Scat- 
ter it between the 
trees and under 
the branches, but 
not closer than 
three to five feet 
of the trunk of 
trees of bearing 
age. Use at least 
12 to 15 two-horse 
wagon loads per 
acre, and even 
more, if it can be 
spared. 


6. Blackberries 
may be set 5x5 or 
6%«6 feet and cul- 
tivated both ways, 
but the method 









A TWO-YEAR-OLD 
AND 


—Courtesy University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 

APPLE TREE BEFORE 

AFTER PRUN 


the unbroken ground and leave it there. 
10. Plan the vegetable planting this 
year so.as to secure a succession of vege- 
tables and not a superabundance for a few 
weeks and then nothing at all. It is far 
better to plant one row of snapbeans at 
intervals of two to three weeks until 
half a dozen plantings are made than to 
plant a half dozen rows at one time. 


11. Jt is desirable to test the germinat- 
ing qualities of seed before planting. 
Count out a given quantity, say 25 or #0 
from each kind and put them between 
two damp pieces of blotting paper. Put 
these in a plate and turn another one over 
it. Moisten the blotting paper from time 
to time and keep in a warm place. In 
this way one can determine the percentage 
of the seed that may be expected to 
germinate when planted in the ground. 


ran 


Small Hotbeds Highly Valuable 


USUALLY plant my hotbed early in 

January for early tomatoes. If .you 
plant the seed now in a hotbed you can 
have them three or four weeks earlier 
than if you try to raise the plants in 
boxes. Last year I had a hotbed covered 
by. a window sash (32 x 24 inches) and 
grew enough plants for four families. 


To make such 
a hotbed for early 
plants, take a com- 
mon window sash 
and make a frame 
to fit it. . This 
frame should be 6 
inches high at the 
back and 4 inches 
high in front and 
should face south. 
Dig out the hotbed 
18 inches deep and 
fill it in with ma- 
nure from the 
horse barn. Then 
put two buckets of 
water on the ma- 
nure to make it 
heat, and cover 
with one inch of 
rich soil from the 
wood pile. I am 
talking to my 
friends on the 
farm. All farms 
have wood piles or 
should have them. 
Place the frame 





ING 


that seems popular 
in the South is to 
set them about 3 
feet apart in rows 
that are 8 to 10 
feet wide. A home 
supply of them 
should be grown on 


This photograph illustrates how both roots 
and branches of a two-year-old apple tree 
should be cut back at time of setting. The 
roots are cut only enough to smooth up brok- 
en parts and to remove a portion of those 
that are abnormally long. With much of the 
root system broken off, it is neces to cut 
back a corresponding portion of tha"teenahos. 
The removal of the portion of the branches 
is also necessary to get the proper shape tree, 


over the prepar 

bed and put the 
sash in place so 
that the frame will 
hold its shape as 
you pack earth 
around it. Put the 
flat side of the sash 





every Southern farm, a good supply too. 


7. For early cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
watermelons, etc., plant the seed in paper 
cups or dirt bands in the hotbed three to 
five weeks before danger of frost is 
past. In this way earlier crops may be 
secured, and this is of great importance 
where one is selling on local markets in 
comparatively limited quantities. 


8. To prevent Irish potatoes scabbing 
soak the seed just before cutting. The 
material most commonly used for this 
purpose is corrosive sublimate. Dissolve 
One ounce of it in eight gallons of water, 
using a wooden vessel, and soak the seed 
for 1% hours. If the potatoes are sprouted, 
soak only one-half hour. Spread out and 
dry before cutting to plant. 


9. Cover the garden with a heavy broad- 
cast application of stable manure. If the 
land is dry enough to plow, break it 
broadcast first, and then apply the manure 
and cut it in} with a disk harrow. How- 


ever, if it isn’t dry enough to plow, go 
e ¥ : i ‘ oe Se ‘ ny 
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up so that water will run off. Take 
the dirt you originally took out of the bed 
and bank it all around the little frame. 


Take off the sash and plant the seed in 
rows. In this size hotbed I plant five 
rows of tomatoes and one of bell peppers. 
Put the sash back in place and cover the 
hotbed with an old rug or one or two bur- 
lap sacks to keep it dark for a week. The 
seed, should bei put up by that time. Af- 
ter they come up give them plenty of 
sunlight and air. Of course, if we have 
a hard freeze you will have to cover the 
frame enough to keep it warm, 


You can set plants out in the garden 
by April 10, for we are usually safe from 
a killing frost by that time. The plants 
should be planted in the ground up to 
the first leaf. We have been doing this 
for four or five years. Try it. You can 
sell a‘dozen and a half large early toma- 
toes and pay for your window sash. 


’ MRS, M. J. G. 
Lowndes County, Miss. 
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Double 
your yield of Wheat— 


} BX possible if you use Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. Study 
the actual records made by seven North Carolina growers. 
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Bushels of Wheat per Acre 
“Without With Increase 
Grower Address Sulphate in 

of Ammonia of Ammonia Yield 

R. E. Corbett Greenville, N. C. 10.80 26.90 16.10 
|. Raymond Sink Lexington, N. C. 10.50 23.00 12.50 
erce Ayden, N. C. 18.40 27.80 9.40 

J. H. Shotwell Roxboro, N. C. 7.56 18.90 11.34 
. J. Harris Roxboro, N. C. 8.51 32.15 64 
A. Lexington, N. C. 5.50 21.00 15.50 
C. H. Reville Ophir, N. C. 8.00 18.50 10.50 
Average seven tests 9.90 24.04 14.14 








Proof enough that top dressing wheat with Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia pays. Apply at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre for most 
economical results. 


The 


Agricultural Dept. 
New York, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., Medina, 0., Mon 5, Mie Miele: Den, Miata te 
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Results PROVE the quick availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN 
‘Sulphate of Ammonia 











Company 





Name. 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


neerete B66 oe ca ch eh et Ee ee 
(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


S-5-28 SA 
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In an hour 
you can buy, 
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Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


Sg can make a better brooder than 


rooder Heater, for $4.75. All 
ooder Heater 


brooder out and if you don’t } 
ou ever used, return the Heater in 30 
i get your money 
give your dealer’s name. 
Booklet, “Poultry Hel 

AM, Inc., Route 186-B 





© tools needed byt saw and ham- 
mer, The materials, including heater, cost $4. 


y it’s the best 


back. When ordering, 
Send for my 


os Elmira, N.Y. 



















IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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GENUINE 100% 
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“Expect” 


won't pay 


bills 


A North Carolina farmer wrote this: 


“Please send me 25 more bags of that good 


cotton fertilizer like I got last year. 


I ama 


tenant farmer and I have a wife and some 
children and I can’t afford to take any risks. 
I know that when I use Royster Fertilizer 
and then do my part I will have an abundant 


harvest.” 


Why Be A Miser With 


Fertilizer ? 


You put your year’s labor in your crops. Why 
not give them the best chance possible? They 
need the best plant food you can give them, and 
plenty of it. You know that Royster has been 
making good fertilizer for 43 years. You know 
it had to be real good to make so many friends. 
You know it’s field tested and that there is a 
Royster fertilizer for every crop and soil con- 
dition. Don’t risk your crop profits to save a 
few cents an acre on your fertilizer bill. Ask 


the Royster dealer near you. 





ROYSTER 


FIELD TESTED 
Fertilizers 




















IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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Advertisements 
Guaranteed 














land before purchasing. 
(ame face woman 


advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if suth loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
Reliable —— umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 

tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 


If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
and will 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE, i iti i 
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SEND NO 
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BLUE STEEL 
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The first part of “A Fair Exchange” was 
printed in last week’s paper. This is the 
second and concluding installment, Read- 
ers will recall that the story last week 
found the little town of Crawford, Ala- 
bama, all excitement in expectation of the 
Yankee army headed their way. Isabel 
Fleming, wife of a Confederate major, 
hoped against hope that in some way 
through the Union leaders she could get 
some trace of her husband whom every- 
one else believed killed in battle, but whom 
she believed still alive and a prisoner. 


HE sound-of martial music borne on 

the wings of the Sabbath morn, came 
again to Isabel as she reached the jail 
yard. For one full, sentient.moment she 
stood still. The invaders were march- 
ing, marching onward, keeping time as 
they came, to the slow, painful death- 
throbs of the South. 


Just where the dirt road, running al- 
most in a straight line from Tuskegee 
to Columbus, merges into the principal 
street of Crawford, the Federal army 
turned abruptly off and, traveling by an- 
other route which, from that day to this, 
has been known as the 
“Federal Road,” came 
directly by Isabel’s 


’ Long resting in the guest chamber and a 
guard stationed around the house to pro- 
tect him from noise and intrusion, The 
guard kept everything quiet, and under 
the. General’s protection the household 
slept in peace. 

y II . 

| pete rag was awakened next morning 

by the sound of reveille. Drawing aside 

the curtain, she looked out upon a strange 

scene. In front of the gate, down the 

usually quiet street, the march had re- 

commenced. Again a burst of martial 

music, the sunlight flashed on glittering 

~ bayonets, and a victorious army of stal- 
wart men ten thousand strong was 

marching on. The back yard and adjoin- 

ing field, where once care-free darkies 
droned about their cabin doors and the 
cows grazed leisurely in the meadow 

grass, had become a camping ground 
filled with active, positive life. Blue- 

coated, bright-buttoned officers passed 
here and there giving orders for the 
day’s march. Fires were kindled for 
breakfast ; and with as 
little compunction as 
the spark had been 





door. 

All day long they 
came, but. as night 
approached an _ inter- 
val of time, gradually 
growing longer and 
longer elapsed be- 
tween the possing of 
the separate troops. At 
last, thinking it, was 
over, the women went 
out to see how it had 
fared with their neigh- 
bors. 

When Isabel reached the hotel, on the 
next block, she found a crowd of ladies 
gathered telling the experiences of the 
day. In the, midst of these stories, there 
came a cry; 

“The Yankees are coming!” 

Instantly there was a rush for home, 
but they were cut off and surrounded in 
the street by a detachment of cavalry. 
They were forced to stop at the first 
place they reached which happened to be 
the porch of a lawyer’s office. 

In the moment’s excitement, Isabel 
paid no attention’ to the spot where they 
had halted, but, happening to glance up 
she saw that it was Alan’s office and a 
strange sense of his nearness, of his 





waited with no fear now for what the 
next moment might bring. 

It came quickly. Through the con- 
fusion a voice rang out, high and clear: 


“General Long is sick and wounded. 
Where can I get a.night’s lodging for 
him?” 

“Suddenly, a silence fell upon the 
crowd—a “hush so intense that the quick 
breathing of an hysterical woman was 
distinctly heard. Where indeed would 
he get lodging! Not in the town of 
Crawford, surely, which had sore cause 
this day to remember the invaders! So 
every heart, save one, gave prompt, if 
silent answer. 

Isabel was controlled. by some higher 
power than this. The echo of a vdice 
came to her and she bent forward to 
catch the whisper, “Remember always, 
Isabel, the golden rule about ‘doing unto 
others.” It was Alan’s voice, and the 
words among the very last he had said 
to her. To the astonishment and indig- 
nation of the other ladies present, Isabel 
pushed her way to the front and, pointing 
to her mother’s home, said :— ‘ 
“There, just over there, we will give 
the General lodging for the night.” 
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protecting care, stole over her. She. 


en 


applied to the heap 
of brush, the dairy, 
the smoke-house, the 
chicken coops, the gar- 
den, were being ran- 
sacked for the-day’s 
first meal. 


Hastily dressing, Isa- 
bel, with as little pru- 
dence as fear, rushed 
out to stop the theft. 
At the back steps she 
encountered the lieu- 
tenant of General 
Long’s guard. He was a common fellow, 
and she met him in an unfavorable hour— 
that hour just before breakfast. He was 
chafing, too, under the provoking disap- 
pointment of his failure to find the family 
silver. Her just rebuke was the last 
touch needed to fire his smouldering 
wrath. His angry voice attracted the at- 
tention of a lot of Kentuckians who were 
waiting for their command to come up, 
and an officer from among them came 
quickly to her relief. 

“And you are fighting with such mén 
as these,” exclaimed Isabel, indignantly, 
after the brief introduction, “against your 
own people, your own blood!” 

The Kentuckian flushed hotly, but he 
spoke up bravely enough, “I am fighting, 
madam, not for or against any set of 
men, but for a principle. I fight to pre- 
serve the Union. I love my people, and 
in my heart there is a tender spot for 
every man who wears the gray. 

“T’'ll give -you proof of it,” he continued, 
“and am glad of the opportunity to do so. 
With us are some Confederate prisonérs 
who will, barring all accidents, reach 


this place today. The constant report*that . 


Forrest is following us closely has kept 
our army moving so fast that we have 
not been able to keep our Own men in 
bread; naturally, these prisoners have- 
fared worse. They are hungry—terribly 
hungry. I am sorry for them and I ask 
you and the other ladies of this town to 
have food for them when they come. 

I'll see that they get it.” 

The news the Kentucky ‘aie: gave 
flashed over the little town as \if by 
magic, and the women turned with relief 
from the agony of suspense to the work 
of making ready for their own loved 
soldiers. 

Ill 
I‘ WAS high noon. Crawford jail was 
in flames and Mrs. Keeling was watch- 
ing it with keenest satisfaction. Instead 
of a cell, she was*seated on the soft 
coahions-of 8 s arriage in which she would 
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"Tar Prapetis Poe” 
A Fair exchange 


IT. A Woman’s Intuition Disproves a Servant’s Eyesight 
By CLAUDIA WADDELL ROBERTS 
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TEN SIGNS OF PROMISE FOR 
FARMERS 


pees 








(Concluded from page 5) 


to maintain their own schools’ but the 
state as a whole should insure equality in 
length of term—and also equality in 
adaptation of teaching to the needs of 
the pupils. Our whole school system 
has been made by city people, for city 
people, and has not been adapted to rural 
conditions and possibilities. We need a 
new rural viewpoint in practically all our 
textbooks and teaching, supplemented by 
all that can be done in every community 
by club workers and vocational teachers. 


Vil 


“We Never Stop Learning Till We 
Die.”—But it is not only country boys 
and girls who are getting better train- 
ing, far better training, than they used 
to get. The same thing is true of our 
older people. “We never stop learning 
now till we die,” as one student of agri- 
cultural progress said to me sometime 
ago; and we are now beginning to get 
here in America the same sort of Spirit 
which led old men past 70 to attend 
short courses-in the agricultural schools 
I visited in Denmark sometime ago. 


Not long ago at my local seedsman’s 
I saw a ruddy-faced, homespun-clad old 
farmer nearly 80 buying alfalfa seed; 
he had ‘never tried alfalfa but had the 
fine new spirit that keeps a man learning, 
growing, and trying new things all his 
life! 


It is a revelation-to those who have not 
kept up with the movement to discover 
how many thousands of grown-up farm- 
ers and farm women are not only learn- 
ing from farm and home agents all the 
time but attending evening courses for 
detailed instruction in special farm sub- 
jects winter after winter at their local 
high schools! 

Vill 


Developing Rural Community Life. 


» —Mentioning the work of vocational 


teachers in their evening courses leads 
natufally to another Sign of Promise. 
Reference is here made to the fact that 
we are beginning to develop a more vital 
and promising rural community life. Old 
neighborhood boundaries have been ~ ut- 
terly broken up and demolished by the 
coming of the automobile. More people, 
more acquaintances, more neighbors, are 
now included in the radius of each farm- 
er’s movements. New community boun- 
daries are finding themselves. And these 
new communities are coming to integrate 
themselves around the local high school 
with its teachers of agriculture and home 
economics. The teachers are becoming 
leaders of community life and activity— 
or better still, they are discovering and 
developing such leaders among the farm 
folks themselves ! 

There is much hope in the new devel- 
opment of rural communities with well 
recognized social and educational centers. 


Ix 


Growing Use of Power and Elec- 
tricity on the Farm—Very briefly I 
shall now refer to the last two of our ten 
Signs of Promise. One of these is the’ 
rowing use of power on our farms— 
and income increases as power increases. 
Figures recently compiled show that the 
average agricultural worker in Italy has 
only two-tenths of a horse—there is 
one horse for-each five workers—and the 
crops produced per year per worker 
amount to only $45. In Hungary and 
France there is four tenths of a horse per 
Worker and crop values rise to $80 in 


» Hungary and $90 in France. In Germany 


there is one-half horse per worker, and 
Walues rise to $119. In the United States 
we have two horses per worker, and crop 


> Yalues rise to $292. In Iowa there are prac- 


tically four horses per worker, and crop 
Values rise to $595, while Nebraska with 
Nearly five horses per- worker shows a 
‘Stop average of $910. 


|. Especially now does electricity seem to 
eat. 
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is impossible even to guess to what an 
extent the electrification of American 
farms will proceed in the next ten or 
twenty years. 
x 

The Rapid Growth of the South and 
Southern Markets.—Last but not least 
among the factors which make for the 
heartening of the Southern farmer, I 
would mention the rapid development of 
our Southern country and the growth of 
industry, commerce and manufacturing. 
The South has long been the one section 
of America with more people engaged in 
agriculture than in all other occupations 
combined. This has not been a healthy 
condition. The one crop system has 
lingered with us partly because we lacked 
nearby city and town ,markets for the 
products of a diversified agriculture. 
Only a few days ago the United States 
government itself gave out figures show- 
ing that for the twelve-year period cov- 
ered, manufacturing had grown in the 
South 50 per cent faster than in the 
United States as a whole and, in the last 
two years hydro-electric power had been 
developed twice as fast in, Dixie as in 
America as a whole. Better and more 
profitable markets for food products, 
animal products, and dairy products, are 
fast arriving in every Southern State. 


So ends our brief review of “Ten 
Signs of Promise for the Farmer,” Of 
course not all the tendencies and move- 
ments are propitious. But all im all, I 
am confident that farmers have lived 
through the worst of their long period of 
depression, and that from ngw on our 
faces will be increasingly toward the 
light. Let us thank God and take cour- 
age! 








MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


LLOWED Canned Goods to Freeze. 

—Last winter I left my tin cans of 

vegetables where they froze. Last spring 

and summer when I opened them the 

vegetables were soft and unfit for food. 
MRS. F. V. H. 


Helped the Chicks Out.—I bought 
$25 worth of White Leghorn eggs and 
set them in my incubator. When the 
chicks began to hatch I could see them 
trying to get out of the shells. It being 
my first experience with an incubator 
(I am a school boy) I called an assistant 
and we helped them all out of their 
shells. Not a one of them lived. My $25 
worth of eggs and my time, labor, and 
expense int hatching were a total loss— 
except for the experience gained. 

I. N. H. 


Bought Onion Plants Too Early.— 
Two years in successign I have had my 
onion plants shipped before the weather 
was seasonable for planting. The first 
year I bedded them for a while in a cold 
frame. Last spring I put them out and 
they were all killed. M. G. L. 


Did Not Protect Trees.—Last fall I 
made a mistake by not putting some- 
thing around my young apple trees to 
protect them from rabbits. Several of 
the trees died after the rabbits had 
gnawed the bark from them. B..: & 


In Too Big a Hurry With Hogs.— 
When I started into the hog business, I 
Was so anxious to get rich in a few 
months, that I bought almost any kind 
of hogs people offered me. (The folks 
seemed to know that I had “hog fever.”) 
Some of the hogs were diseased and 
others do not seem to fatten, although I 
am feeding them high priced feed in a 
self-feeder. Again, I never planned 
ahead for all these “Duke’s-mixture” 
hogs, the result being they are not prop- 
erly housed. But the worst of all, I fear 
cholera is among them, as I have lost 
several recently. PENITENT. 


Caponizing Would Have Helped.— 
If we had caponized a number of cock- 
erels early in the season the surplus 
would have brought a good price in- 
stead of being unsalable now, besides 
they would have been much more desir- 
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“All I could ask for my money” 


This Kentucky fruit grower 
saves money on-footwear 


and keeps his 
FEET WARM and DRY 


If you are hard on footwear... 
if you must work in wet, cold 
weather and want warm, dry 
feet ... and if you would like 
to cut your footwear expense 
—you will be interested in 
what one shrewd farmer does: 


Roy Stewart was one of the first farm- 
ers in northern Kentucky to realize 
the fruit raisiag possibilities of that 
state. He has 6000 peach trees growing 
30 varieties of peaches, and 6 acres 
in strawberries. His uses for rubber 
footwear are more severe than those 
of most farmers. He says: 

“No other brand of rubbers seems 
to stand the action of the lime and 
sulphur in the spray as well as Ball- 
Band does. I get all I couldask for my 
money, and then some, in anything 
with the Red Ball trade-mark.’ 

Mr. Stewart's younger brother, Ru 
Stewart, who is shown>in the backgroun 
helps him in the orchard and confirms 
what he says about Ball-Band rubbers. 


Millions of men like Mr. Stewart 





Ball-Band boots, arctics 
and rubbers are shaped to 
fit without binding, pinch- 
ing on rubbing at any point. 
Made in styles and sizes for 
every member of the family. 

















own factory here in Mishawaka. 
Quality does not vary. Farmers in 
one part of the country can buy 
just as good rubbers, arctics and 
boots as those in any other. All 





‘out of Ball-Band footwear that he 
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they need do is ask the dealer 
for Ball-Band and look for the 
Red Ball trade-mark. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 473 
Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana; 


have had the same satisfaction 


tells about. And it is no accident 
that they do... for all Ball-Band 
footwearis madein one place—our 














BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS 
HEAVY RUBBERS - ARCTICS 
GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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(THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 





ONDAY, January 23.—Feed cod 
liver oil to your chickens if they 
are housed closely or do not get green 
feed. 


It will help to keep up the egg 
production. Try a 
tablespoonful to a 
quart of mash twice 
a week. 


Tuesday, January 
24—If you have 
some blankets that 
are too short, length- 
en them by sewing a 

e band of unbleached 

MRS. W. N. HUTT muslin or sateen on 

one or both ends. 

Wednesday, January 25—Put custard, 
blanc mange or some other pudding in a 
screw-top jar for dessert for the chil- 
dren’s school lunch. 

Thursday, January. 26—A layer of 
newspapers under the mattress helps to 
keep out the cold. 

Friday, January 27.—Try adding a few 
spoonfuls of kerosene to your water for 
washing windows, porcelain or painted 
woodwork. It cuts the grease and dirt. 

Saturday, January 28.—Take your chil- 
dren to the movies. They will enjoy it 
after being in school all the week. 

Sunday, January 29-—Do your level 
best in everything you undertake... Re- 
member the old adage :— 

“All that you do, do it with a might; 


Things done by halves are never done 
right.” 


| HOSTESS AND GUEST | 


A Sunday School Social That 
Was Different 


“ FANE! Why didn’t you come to the 

Sunday school social last evening?” 
questioned Jenny. 

“Oh, because they’re such a bore! Just 











. the same old thing over and over again,” 


answered Jane. 

“Wrong you are, my dear! This one 
was entirely different from anything 
we’ve ever had in our Sunday School,” 
Jenny declared. 

“Different? What was it then! 
me all about it!” exclaimed Jane. 

“Well, we started off with a jolly. geod 
game to break the ice. It was the most 
fun! Shall I tell you how we played 
it?” questioned Jenny. 

“Oh, please do!” urged Jane. 

“It was called ‘Neighbor’s Name.’ Ev- 
erybody got in a single circle formation 
except the one who was ‘it’ and he got 
in the center. ‘It’ pointed to someone in 
the circle. The one pointed out had to 
speak the name of his right hand neigh- 
bor before ‘it’ counted 10, or become ‘it’ 
himself. Most all of our members were 
there, so we had a double circle forma- 
tion. It faced the center, too, and was 
just behind the other circle. The one to 


Tell 


‘the left or right in the outer circle was 


the neighbor then. The outer members 
kept slyly exchanging with each other 
and that kept the inner circle members 
deg Jenny paused, but she had not fin- 
i 4 


“Another game we played was ‘Parcel 
Post,’ continued Jenny. “We all sat in a 
circle. The one who was Postmaster 
gave each of the players a name of some 
city. John Durand was blindfolded and 
put in the center. Then the postmaster 
called out, ‘Past going from Birmingham 
to Memphis’ ‘The ones who had those 
names tried to. exchange places without 
caught by the blindfolded person, 


s | 
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or letting him get their chairs. When 
‘Parcel Post’ was called, everybody 
changed. The first caught, was then 
blindfolded.” 

“Do go on!” urged Jane. 

“Well, the next game we played was 
‘I love my love.’ We sat in a circle for 
this, too. I was the leader and started 
with a series of questions about ‘my love’ 
which had to be answered according to 
the letters of the alphabet. For instance, 
Amy Blue had ‘A,’ and here’s how she 
answered it: ‘I love my love with an A, 
because he is adorable. His name is 
Anthony, and he lives 
in Andover!’ The next 
player took the letter 
‘B,’ and soon around 
the circle. When any- 
one missed, he had to 
move down one seat. 
Alma Kent stayed at 
the head the longest, 
so she got a prize,” 
Jenny ended. 

“Oh, what. was the 
prize?” queried Jane. 

“A small box of 
fudge that one of the 
girls had made,” Jenny 
answered. 

“What did you do 


after playing that 
game?” questioned 
Jane. 


“We feasted! We had sandwiches and 
candy and cocoa. The girls made the 
sandwiches and candy, and the boys 
brought the materials for the cocoa and 
we made it right there. You see, we 
didn’t spend any of the money in the 
treasury,” boasted Jenny. 


“What kind of sandwiches did you 
have?” asked Jane. 


“Oh, Jack, he’s secretary of the Sun- 





day School you know, well, he wrote to 
The Progressive Farmer and it sent him 
several recipes for sandwiches. He showed 
them to us last Sunday and we decided 
on the kinds to make, so that we wouldn't 
have too many of one kind,” Jenny said. 

“After eating, we all gathered around 
the piano and sang some of our favorite 
hymns, and then we all went home hap- 
py,” finished Jenny with a smile. 

“Three cheers for our Sunday school 
social! I’m sorry I didn’t go but I’m 


certainly going to the next one,” de- 
clared Jane. 


“Just to make you 
sorrier still I’m going 
to tell you two of the 
kinds of sandwiches 
we had that will make 
your mouth water. 
Prune sandwiches 
were made with stew- 
ed prunes flavored 
with ginger and put 
through a meat 
grinder, then mixed 
with brown sugar and 
spread on brown 
bread. Other delicious 
sandwiches were made 
with roast pork and 
pickles put through a 
grinder together.” Jen- 
ny smiledas she saw 
the hungry expression that crossed Jane’s 
face. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES | 


Ten Machines I Can Run or Tools 
I Can Use 
(First Prize Letter) 
HE sewing machine, which helps ine 
to save time in doing my dressmak- 
ing and sewing. 














PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





941—Chic and Slender.—Designed in sizes 
%, 38, #0, 42, 44, 4%, and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 3 
yards of; 40-inch. material with 4 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
942—Delightful Coat Model.—Designed in 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 4#-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting. 
3ll—Interesting Panel.—Designed in sizes 
3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 4, and 48 inches 
bust measure. Sizé 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of %-inch contrasting. 
950—Youthful and Chic.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, %, 38, 40, and 42 


Size % re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard. of 27-inch contrasting. 


inches bust measure. 


3196—Entirely New.—Designed in sizes 6, 
8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 40-inch material with | 
% yard of %-inch contrasting and 2 
yards of lace edging. 
86—Dainty Bolero—Designed in sizes 6, 
10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 18-inch contrasting. 
@90—For the Busy Mother.—Designed in 
sizes small, medium, and large. The 
medium size requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with %4 yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. 








both old and new 


2. The embroidery needle, which helps 
me in putting artistic. touches on cloth- 
ing and household furnishings. 

3. The electric iron, which helps me to 
keep my clothes neatly pressed and look- 
ing their best. 

4. The typewriter, which helps me to 
do all my writing rapidly and legibly. 

5. The low power telescope, which 
helps me to pursue my special hobby of 
astronomy. 

6. The camera, which helps me to 
keep an illustrated record of the beautiful 
things I see. ; 

7. The paint brush, which helps me 
economically to beautify our home. 

8. The incubator, which helps me to 
hatch our poultry. 

9. The cream separator, which helps 
me to lessen labor in caring for the milk 
and to make a better cream test. 

10 The gasoline engine, which enables 
me to help my father in busy work sea- 
sons by pumping the water. 


MARY TEMPLE ANDERSON. 
Washington County, Arkansas. 


Ten Machines and Tools a Boy 
Can Handle 


THINK my toothbrush one of the 

most important tools which I handle. 
So much suffering is the result of neg- 
lected teeth and good teeth are such 
treasures in service and looks that I can- 
not help feeling partial to their protector- 
in-chief. 

My fork is important too. It certainly 
makes me feel more at ease to know I 
am handling my table tools properly. 

My plow is very important, Without 
plowing there would be no farm. 

A hoe is so necessary in cultivating 
small plants and cutting’ ugly weeds that 
I would be at a loss without it. 

My axe is almost’a jack-of-all-trades, 
so often do I use it. 

My crosscut saw is necessary because I 
must have fuel and new lumber which it 
saves time in getting. 

I am a good friend of the hammer be- 
cause I like to make and fix things for 
myself and for mother. 

I learned the use of a broom because 
I want thé house to remain neat when 
mother and the girls are away. 

My typewriter is a necessity. Business 
letters should not be written in longhand. 

Automobiles, including trucks, are the 
burden bearers of America, so I learned 
their operation. F 
LUTHER CLARK. 
Horry County, S. C, 


ASK ME ANOTHER 


Answers on page 22 
HAT is a balanced ration? 
2. What is “shoddy”? 
3. Will sand or clay hold the more moisture? 


4. What do the figures in a fertilizer for- 
mula mean? 


5. What is a’ton-litter? 
6. Name five breeds of hogs. 
7. What is pyrotol? 


8 How much plant food is there'in a ton 
of manure? 


9. Name three useful functions of bees. 
10. What makes bread rise? 


a7, 
F YOU are planning to move, please 











send us your old and new address two 


or three weeks ahead of time so that your 
subscription address may! be properly 


changed and you will not be delayed in ~ 


getting a single copy. Be sure to give 
ddress in full. 
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| MRS. McKIMMON’S FAVORITE 
RECIPE 


M&> Jane S. McKimmon, state home 


demonstration agent of North Caro- 
lina, is a most accomplished woman. 
Her charm and tact have won for her 
many warm friends 
throughout the 
Southland. She is 


































ganization and is a 
splendid lecturer. 
“To know her is to 
love her.” 

Mrs. McKimmon 
has sent us her fav- 
orite recipe which is 
coffee cake. She said 
her children used to call it “sugar bread.” 
Mrs. McKimmon’s recipe has proved to 
be a delicious one. Here it is :— 

Coffee Cake.—One yeast cake, 4% cup Irish 
potato boiled and mashed, 4 tablespoons but- 
ter or shortening, 2 eggs unbeaten, 1 cup 
milk scalded and cooled, 3% cups flour sifted, 
% cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt. 

Dissolve yeast and 1 tablespoon of the su- 
gar in the lukewarm milk. Add mashed po- 
tato and 1% cups of flour to make a sponge. 
Beat until smooth. Cover and set aside in 
warm place until light. 
Have sugar and butter 
well creamed. Add_ to 
sponge. Next add eggs and 
remainder of flour and 
salt. Make the dough very 
soft (add more milk or wa- 
ter if necessary). Knead 
lightly. Place in greased 
bowl, cover and set aside 
in warm place to rise. 
When light, flour board 
and roll dough to %-inch 
thickness. Place in greas- 
ed shallow pans. Make 
deep depressions with the 
finger over the entire sur- 
face of the dough. Cover 
thickly with bits of but- 
ter and sprinkle this with a thick coating of 
brown sugar. Add a dust of cinnamon and 
set aside to rise until light. Bake in mod- 
erate oven. 


“WHERE THERE’S A WILL, 
THERE’S A WAY” 


ISS Marjorie Holmes, home demon- 

stration agent of Alamance County, 
N. C., had a little contest in her county 
to check up on the work that had been 
done. This contest was for club women 
to write stories of their work. Small 
prizes of home conveniences were given. 
The following is one of the prize winning 
stories. You will enjoy it. 


“It was on the eleventh of November 
of last year, nineteen hundred twenty 
six. In a quaint old-fashioned farm 
home, nestled near the foot of a little 
knoll, within a few hundred yards of a 
lazily flowing stream, whose waters could 
be heard at all times trickling over the 
pebbles which constitute its bed, lives a 
little old lady, who is usually interested 
in any new ideas or modern helps that 
happen to come under her observation. 


“The home demonstration club of her 
community met for an all day meeting 
with their agent. She had, of course, 
seen that it was a most tragic thing that 
the club women never saw the need of 
having more modern conveniences, equip- 
ment and home beauty. She could see 
that too often full stomachs and warm 
bodies had crowded this big thought out. 
She had for years noticed the dingy and 
poorly arranged kitchens all over the 
county and had longed for a chance to 
help brighten these dark spots. 


“She came on this date overflowing 
with delight that she could announce that 
a real kitchen campaign was to be on 
during December and January. This was 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 

your name and address plainly on your order 
| Sheet, being sure to state number and size 
~ ©f pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
Styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
» Wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
+ broidery designs and picture dress-making 
Ssons. Send 15 cents for your copy. Address 
ittern ent, The Sranserive Farmer. 








MRS. McKIMMON 
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the first kitchen campaign that the county 
had ever had. At first every one sat very 
quietly seemingly not very much inter- 
ested. The job looked such a big one 
and those that were interested had no 
money to spend in that way. 


“But there was one who listened with 
willing ears. .After hearing the home 
agent plead for some one to join the 
contest, the little old lady agreed to try 
to do the best she could, although she 
did not have a penny with which to do it. 


“When the little old lady reached home, 
she wondered if she had been wise in 
joining the contest. All the pretty cur- 
tains and bright wall colors and modern 
labor-saving devices seemed far out of 
reach. But she remembered her favorite 
watch words—“where there is a_ will 
there is a way.” She kept on planning 
and talking to her family, a husband, 
three boys and a daughter of 16. At first 
the husband and boys only laughed at the 
idea, 

“The home agent brought the judge 
around to score the kitchen, but she 
found nothing to record. It had rained 
and snowed several times and there was 
mud, red mud, more mud everywhere. 
All the time for the contest was gone 
except one week and three days when one 
of the boys came in at noon and said, 
‘Mother we can cut some cedar trees and 

sell them, if Dad doesn’t 

care and buy our paint 
and other things neces- 
sary.’ Daddy’s consent 
was not hard to get so 
three happy boys started 
out with their axes and 
saws to the woods. It 
took some courage to 

, start. out through the 
mud and cold to haul 
those cedars to the mar- 
ket. 


“By the next evening 
everything was ready 
to go to work. Her 

husband was nota skilled carpenter, but 
anyway ‘he built bins for the flour and 
meal as the one already in the cabinet was 
too small. He added more shelves to the 
built-in cupboard and pantry, extending 
the top up to the ceiling over the cup- 
board which had heretofore been a dust 
catcher. He moved the range which had 
almost split the kitchen into halves, back 
to where it did not take up so much 
room. When he was through, he told 
the boys they could have the job of paint- 
ing. They worked until the walls were 
a smooth French gray. The table, cabi- 
net, stool and chairs were all painted 
to match. A wood box on legs and cas- 
tors had been made to fit a space that 
seemed to have been left especially for it. 

By the time the paint was dry it was 
the evening before the day for judging. 
The little old lady; and her daughter had 
to put things in order. Finding the most 
convenient place for each article was no 
little job. Each article must be placed 
where it could be reached with the few- 
est steps. Pink curtains edged with black 
had been made to adorn the double win- 
dow over the table. The first thing they 
knew the clock was striking 11 and the 
other members of the family were asleep. 

“Judging day arrived. Breakfast over 
and the dishes done, attention was turned ; 
to the floor. It was oiled in a few min- 
utes, as the floor space was oblong and 
not very large. They had to hurry out 
with the working materials, as the honk 
of the home agent’s car had already been 
heard. She had been stuck in the mud or 
she would have gotten there all too soon. 

“The whole family was as happy as the 
little old lady, especially so when later 
they found that in one hour, by the help 
of the new steam pressure cooker, she 
could cook and serve adinner like this :— 


“Roast pork and gravy; baked beans 


with tomato sauce; cold slaw, bread and 
butter; cocoa; ambrosia.” 
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Yes, LESS than 
one cent per bak- 
ing for the finest, 
purest, surest bak- 
ing powder that 
can be produced 
at any price. The 
greatest money 
saver that ever 
entered a kitchen. 


Prevents failures 
that waste many dol- 
lars’ worth of other 
baking materials. 
Try it. Profit by the 
perfect,never-failing 


action of Calumet. 


BAKING 










DOUBLE 
ACTING 











THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2’2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


Just RubltOn 








Six Vital Improvements 





When winds blow rrocly —endi neo . 
raw and chill and I offer you this year sentra SAP eh 
rheumatism tingles in Incubators, 80 to ity, pn 
im your joints and =e 





muscles, rub on 
good old 

As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes down to the 
seat of trouble, you 
feel a gentle, heal- 





ing warmth; then cooling, welcome relief. | fit. We sees @ catiet Gein tank, self-regulating 
For croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, = &— Fy at oe cadens tate Ae sat 
aches and pains in back and joints,rub on | decades of experience have tus. Beuptodete 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a Se ee Noten: Ha 
jar or tube handy. ** It tells you all I Know after 28 yeaus of meine 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made in | Youn tew ide ihe he ee aM 
milder form for babies and small chil- My new-type incubators sell as low as $12. 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. | New, type ty Stee Beicice built 
SF ebaergr i ern een 
pe mean to on 
a ace rosuction. Yoq, ut eng wp 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 161, Racine, Wis, 











This little old lady was me-and I won 


MRS. BERTHA DIXON. 
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$5.00 per 100 & up. 
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Better reading, pictures, 
and music in the home 
make better homes in the 
fubure. 
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[Better Fertility— 
ag oe tote 


Poultry Prescription 


Read This Letter ma 


When pasion’ 8 leadin ultrymen— 
ber ews rand most suc- 


Prescription 


and help them 





MINERALS 
: Figh blood.) bone. tisues and fe 
for pipes, Serves es and egg organs 
dha Suni’ being vital in ineredi, 
lacking in home 


Chick Diarrhoea = 


by using Dr. LeGear’s Chick Diarrhoea oo - Hy be nf a 

ing water. An intestinal antiseptic. Get a can from your 

dealer and oo Been. Lay ome in strong, healthy condition, 
sease. 


Dr. LeGear’ s Stock Powders 


ae from your dealer today. L Fy 
richer milk; 

Oa ral saree ak will be in tip-top pF, 
FREE! Dr.LeGear’s Big Stock Book 
seiko ant Trentmaat of Genet: ont Od 4 4 
aan t and Tee Nig wah pa ee 
men care 

pane See er Ue ey ae Sen ee cents to cover 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louls, Mo. 





(MINERAL-IZED) 
produc- 


miiions — chicks 
annually. 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
































“‘Used Them For 10 Years, 
Best For Work and Wear”’ 
Says D. P. Roche 


Mr. D, P. Roche, Empire, Mich., knows disk 
harrows. Read what he says: 


“Your lag and at eutales received. We already have 
7 Double D isk Clark ‘Cutaway’ Harrows and one Sin 

bw 2 * I want a disk to work “with a light 
fom on ground that is somewhat rolling and I think I 
will take the Single Action Harrow Extension. Ship us 
to Traverse City, Mich., one Disk Harrow as described 
on page 11. We are buying no experiment as we have 
used them for 10 years and can truthfully say they have 
anything beat we ever tried for Wear and tillage. The 
draft is perfect.” 





Single Action Harrow 
fitted with cutout or 
solid disks of cutlery 
steel forged sharp for 

© wear. Reversible 
gangs. Light draft. Disks carry weight of 
machine. ade with extension heads for or- 
chard work. Mail coupon for free catalog and 
book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
374 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Please send me FREE your catalog, prices 
and book, “The Soil and Its Tillage. 
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PLL TELL ONE 


By UNCLE P. F. 


Who Hasn’t Had His Bath? 


OR cleanliness, I think our feathered 
friends have established a record that 





wm a 





| few of us have equaled. I can’t imagine, 


after observing them several times, that 
they would grumble about taking a bath 
or whine because there was a lot of 
dirt that ought to come off. Even cold 
weather doesn’t seem to daunt the tidy 
little songsters here in the South. The 
first time I ever saw birds taking a bath 
was a cold winter afternoon. For some 
reason I had gone down into the pasture 
and suddenly I came upon a flock of blue- 
birds enjoying themselves immensely in 
the water from the spring and the way 
they fluffed themselves and threw water 
was a sight to see. No, sir, there wasn’t 
any halfway job about them. They 
weren't at all afraid of getting wet and 
catching cold. 

I imagine they felt just about as good 
as I think I would after taking a dive 
into some pond in December—ready for 
anything. “I guess it’s all in being edu- 
cated to it. Year after year their an- 
cestors did it and now they are just as 
enthusiastic over it. ° 

Now You Tell Another.—What do you 

do to entertain yourself on rainy days? 

Does time hang heavy on your hands or 

have you found some way to make the 

rough wintry days pass pleasantly? This 
contest will begin our 1928 series of prize 
contests. For the best letter sent us by 

a boy or girl we will give a prize of $2, 

$1 for second best, and honorable mention 

to all other-letters found worthy. Mail 
your letters to Uncle P. F., The Progres- 

sive Farmer, by Monday, January 30. 


HOW TO GET CREDIT FOR 
PASSING TESTS 


EVERAL inquiries have come to us 
lately asking just how a scout is to 
get official credit and recognition for 
passing his tests, when he has no scout- 
master and does not belong to a troop, 
farm patrol, or tribe. Many others, we 
are sure, who have just gotten their 
Handbooks and are anxious to begin 
work on their tests, want to know the 
answer to this same question. So we 
asked Mr. O. H. Benson, our Lone 
Scout director, to give us complete in- 
structions. Better clip them out and file 
them away in your scout scrapbook or 
with your other scout material. Here 
they are :— 
“All new Lone Scouts who desire to 
do so may follow the Boy Scout Hand- 
book requirements and may classify un- 














-der Tenderfoot, Second Class, and First 


Class Scouts. When they do this and if 
living in council territory, of course, 
they will appear before the regular coun- 
cil examiners and the local court of 
honor for their tests and for their pass- 
ing for the awards. If outside of coun- 
cil territory, each Lone Scout has the 
rivilege of appointing one adult to be 
is examiner—a man who will not only 
test the boy for his advancement in the 
several lines, including the merit badge 
work, but who will also sign the recom- 
mendation for the award to the national 
court of honor. 

“If a Lone Scout has organized a 
tribe, we recommend. the appointment of 
a committee of men to-.act as examiners 
for the whole group and to serve as a 
sort of a local court of honor. The se- 
lection of these examiners. should be 
from men in the neighborhood or com- 
munity who are not kin to the Lone 
Scouts, and we would suggest men of 
outstanding value such as postmaster, 
teachers, ministers, bankers, business 
men, lead me, Se 5 ley county agricul- 
tural agent, A. workers, etc. 
“Of course, old oa Scouts, or those 
who the old degre before July 1, may continue 









degree: program. it ‘they 90 desire 







In this case they will fill the require- 
ments in exactly the same way.’ 


In other words, the boy who is really 
a Lone Scout—with no other or only 
one or two other scouts in his communi- 
ty—should ask some man whom he 
knows and who will take an interest in 
his scout work to act as his regular ex- 
aminer for all tests. “Council” territory 
simply means territory in which Boy 
Scout work is regularly organized with 
scout executive, scoutmasters, courts of 
honor, etc. Many Lone Scouts will find 
that in towns nearby them there are 
courts of honor before which they can 
go to pass their tests. Many councils 
are putting on definite rural scouting de- 
partments. If you live near one of the 
following executives, get.in touch with 


You CAN BE A 

WORLD CHAMP 
SCOUT IF you TRY 
— 





—Drawn by Re 7 ee L&C, 
Maiden, N. C. (15) 


him. He is promoting Lone Scouting and 
rural scouting and can help you greatly 
with your tests :— 

B. P. O’Quinn, Box 620, Jasper, Ala. 

Edward S. Sapp, Box 585, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

W. L. Sprouse, Dothan, Ala. 

Millard Westcott, 202 Shepherd Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

R. J. Seeger, Box 1526, Mobile, Ala. 

Arthur Baker, 21 Dramatis Arcade, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

John J. Sigwald, Box 1267, St. 
Fla. 


West 
Augustine, 
H. C. Kight, 2208 Hendry St., Fort Myers, 
Fla. 

Friend E. Hoyt, 9 3rd St. 
burg, Fila. 

Lorne W. Barclay, Plant Park, Tampa, Fla. 

John C. Norsh, Miami, Fla. 

C. W. Ferguson, Valdosta, Ga. 


No., St. Peters- 





[BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS| 


An Introduction, and a Word for 
Beginners 
ESS than 40 years ago the game of 
— basketball was unknown; today it is 
our most popular winter sport. But it 
wasn’t until last fall that we realized 
just how popular it has become among 
Southern farm boys and girls. . You may 
not believe it, but among the young 
folks who filled out the questionnaire 
printed last October basketball! was twice 
as popular as baseball! 


Driving through the country Christ- 
mas Eve day we saw one boy enjoying 
shooting practice with the goal an old 
split-bottom chair (with the bottom 
gone) nailed up against the side of the 
house. 





So that’s why we planned as one of 4 
a series of short We. 
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you already know but we have written 
them especially for those just learning 
the game, rather than for those already 
more or less experienced. 

If there is one thing the beginner in 
basketball ought not to get into his head, 
it is that proficiency in goal shooting is 
the biggest part of the game. A team 
that knew nothing but how to shoot 
goals would stand a poor chance against 
a team that knew how to pass, pivot, 
dribble, play together, and play tight on 
defense. .Three things I would recom- 
mend to the boy who really wants ‘to 
play basketball and gets started when he 
is 12 or 13 years old: Learn to pass, to 
pivot, and to train. Proficiency in goal 
shooting will come to you as you devel- 
op. Next week I shall begin explaining 
some of these fundamentals. 
ALEXANDER NUNN. 
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ARM boys, Lone Scouts, home patrol 

scouts, should of course, get in touch 
with the regular Boy Scout executives in 
order to find out all about the camp pro- 
grams conducted by the local council. 
There are over 3,000 standard Boy Scout 
camps. During the past season thousands 
of Lone Scouts and rural scouts attended 
these camps in the United States, but the 
type of camp in which we are especially 
interested is the “overnight camp” and 
the “week end camping” on the farm. 


| EVER CAMP IN WINTER? | 





Get the neighbor boy to- join you in 
setting up a little camp in the woods on 
your own farm or your neighbor’s farm, 
where you have ideal conditions for 
camping. 

If you are interested in getting sug- 
gestions for camping, write to the Camp 
Department, Boy Scouts of America, 2 
Park Ave., New York City, and the ex- 
perts in charge of the camp work will be 
glad to send you helpful material along 
this line. 





| CORRESPONDENCE ROLL | 


HESE boys would like to correspond 
with brother scouts :— 


James Warren, Clinton, N. C. 


Richard (“Dick”) Dunbar, Box 241, Arcadia, 
Fla. 


Roy (“Pink”) McCollum, Box 442, Arcadia, 
Fla. 





Edgel (“Ed”) Farley, 814 South Range Ave., 
Arcadia, Fla. 

Hazen Redmond, 1412 Virginia St., Johnson 
City, Tenn. 





| AROUND THE CAMPFIRE | 


HE genéral election of the “Hustling Mail 
Tribe comes off this month. Now you fel- 
lows who are wondering what mail tribe to 
join, why not join this peppy little tribe? 
If you wish farther particulars concerning 
this tribe, write me.—Turner Foshes, Logans- 
port, La. 
“I have received my handbook and am sure 
proud of it,” writes Dewey Weems, Rt. 1, 
Washington, Ark. 


. 





In all letters to headquarters, remember 
that the new address is Lone Scout Division, 
B.S.A., 2 Park Ave, New York City. The 
old address was 200° Fifth Aveée., New York 
City. In ordering supplies, your letter should 
be addressed to Boy Scout Supply Dept., 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City, as this depart- 
ment is still at the old address. 

“I have passed requirements for Tenderfoot 
Scout. I know and fully understand the 
scout law, history of our flag, and how to 
tie the. eight knots. I studied the scout law, 
I learned the history of our flag, and have 
learned how to tie the knots. I now feel like 
a first class scout,” says Henry Weaver, Jr., 
Rt. 1, Girard, Ala. Ain’t it a grand and gilo- 
tious feeling? ° 

“Pink” McCollum, “Ed” Farley and I are 


+ Studying aviation and hope to have our own 


plane by February 1—“Dick” Dunbar, Arca- 
dia, Fla. Now what do you know about that? 
. John Daniel of 1302 Lee St.,. Americus, Ga., 
announces that he will begin issuing a Lone 


S - Scout publication, the first issue to be out on 
| February 1, 1928. He has, not decided on a 
> Mame, but is considering “The Southern Boy.” 


James H. C. Thomas, Milner, Ga. (3) 
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6—Special “ Bee 
Line’’ beam 
struction. 








im, stinger. Youought Fi 1 embodies the 
con- tosec it. It’s a real one, ~This stinger ™ents outlined at the left, as well as 


B.F.AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825), Louisville, Ky. 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor 
ts, and Champion 


AV a R Y MIDDLE BURSTERS 


“Sand Fly” for sandy land 
















bitin: Fy wow design. W ok eeeecees tar the have 

reversible heat- e fe preceded Every good point 

treated stinger. troubles which have beset the users of has been retained. Faults common to 

2—Adjustable middle bursters in the past, ordinary bursters have been 

slotted chilled For example, the tendency to duck They represent the latest and 

heel slide. and dive has been overcome. So has thought of the world’s oldest fi 

3—One-piece, the to waver from sidetoside. plement manufacturer on this 

drop-forged rud- You turn a “‘bee line” furrow from end. portant subject. 

der frame. to end—and without the slightest There are two models of A’ 

4—Rigid handi strain on your arms or back. You do Line’ Middle Bursters. The “Yellow 
the work better and faster than you Jacket’’ model is specially designed for 

5—Easy adjust- ever before thought possible use in black land. The “Sand 

ee, One important reason for all this is a ™model is just the thing for sandy land. 

new and ther improve- 











heat-treated steel. It gladly send full information on request. 







Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 







harvesting and haying machines 


“Bee Line” 






“Yellow Jacket’’ for black land 




























DELICIOUS HAMS 


& BACON INSURED 
hen you use Figaro 


Smoke flavors and preserves your 
meat. Does better job than smoke- 
© house,” saves time, money and labor. 
Used by thousands for over 20 years. 
Buy Figaro in glass jugs at your 
dealers. $1.50 jug smoke flavors and 
cures 500 Ibs. of meat. ’ 


A Money Back Guarantee 
with every jug of Figere 











A NEW OIL LAMP 


BURNS 94% AIR _. 
H. V. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St.,\Chicago, IL, 
the inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp that 
















burns air and beats gas or electricity, is 
offering to give one free to the first user in 
cach locality who will help introduce it. Write 
him for particulars. Agents wanted. Adv. 
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ANNOUNCING 
OUR REFERENCE SPECIAL 


February 18 Will Be the Date for Our 1928 Reference Special. 
Watch for It! 
Just at the time when you will want to place your order for seeds of 
all kinds for planting, Progressive Farmer advertisers will tell you 
what they--have to offer through our advertising columns. 
Keep it on file for future use. 
Remember that our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 











Renew for Five or Eight Years 
at New Low Subscription Rates! 


IOR to December, 1903, The Progressive Farmer was owned by inds- 
viduals. It was in that month that the present “Progresswwe Farmer 
Company” was formed. 

Last month, with its circulation having climbld from 5,000 to 500.000, 
The Pr ive Farmer Company entered on its twenty-fifth year. And im 
pore 7 Re seenan Seer oy ot is, we are now 
the most remarkable subscription offer in all owr history:— 


Eight Years: for $3.00 
Five Years for $2.00 
Two Years for $1.00 


Furthermore, since it would not be fair to give a lower rate to new 
friends than to old friends, we shall give each present subscriber 50 per cent 
more copies than.as present expiration date calis for. 

These offers are not guaranteed to last beyond 1928, but ing this 
“Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty Campaign” they are open to old new 
subscribers alike. 

Every subscriber is urged to renew for five or eight years while 
this offer holds and every subscriber should try to get at least 
one new su at two years for $1! 


~ 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- | 
keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


Selling Live Poultry and Eggs 
ORE money can usually be made by 


Capitalizing one’s advantages and 
opportunities than through devoting time 
and energy to fighting against one’s limi- 
tations and disadvan- 
tages. This is not 
always spiritually 
good preachment but 
it is good economics. 

The Southern 
States have certain 
advantages over the 
‘East and North with 
poultry. Let’s start 
right now to capi- 
talize these advan- 
tages and opportunities. Of these oppor- 
tunities three are outstanding :— 











; $9,000,000 worth. If during the flush 
producing season, that is March, April, 
and May, we should remove from the 
fresh egg and storage market, through 
freezing, the small and dirty eggs of suit- 
able quality, enough to supplant these im- 
portations, it is likely that the total re- 
turns from fresh eggs for each year 
would be increased sufficiently to pay for 
this effort, and consumption would be 
stimulated. 


ITREND OF COTTON ACREAGE] 


HE trend of cotton acreage during 

the last generation has been up with 
*minor fluctuation from year to year. 
However, the belt as a whole has not fol- 
lowed this trend. The acreages for Geor- 
gia, representative of the eastern section 
and Texas, of the western region, are 
given here since 1917, showing the up- 
ward trend in the West and downward 
trend in the East. 


ACRES IN COTTON 


cents in May, 23 cents in June, and 20 
cents in July. 


| tt 
| 





- Climatic conditions in the South favor 
fall production of eggs from spring- 
hatched pullets. Eggs prices are high- 
est during the months of November and 
December and eggs have been in active 
demand locally from July to January 
each year. Pullets started in January 
and February, if of the heavy breeds, 
and in February and March, if of the 
light breeds, will be ready to lay two to 
three times as many eggs as hens the 
following fall. 
il 


Our Southern markets are being sup- 
plied with both live poultry and eggs 
from other sections. We are not yet 
producing enough poultry meat and eggs 
for our own people. If Missouri can 
ship in eggs from June to February and 
undersell us, why not develop the poultry 
business and get this trade? We have 
the advantage of nearby markets. 














— 
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I , Prices of Eggs er baie ee aes Lene pre 

Climatic conditions favor the raising GGS are fragile and perishable. SO sec pavnvecinahdeoethvde 11,233,000 5,341,000 
of early friers and broilers. These Therefore, it is difficult to give coun- md Ree era te eye pero 
young chickens can be grown out to try prices on them, since marketing ar- 1921 ................. 10,745,000 4,172,000 
weigh from 1% to 2 pounds for the rangements inflitience to a considerable 1922 .............csseeeeees 11,874,000 3,418,000 
March and April markets when prices extent the price paid. Two of the most 1923 ---::--:-:+:sssssesee+s 14,150,000 3,433,000 
are highest for this class of live poultry. accurate markets on eggs are the Chi- 2 pyre pores 
Let us capitalize this advantage by hatch- cago and New York produce exchanges. 18,363,000 3,965,000 
16,354,000 3,477,000 





ing off some chicks immediately and get- Prices at: which eggs sold in a wholesale 








ting them ready for the March and April way at these markets are given. The 
demand. prices are for the grade Fresh Firsts :— { THE KIND OF COTTON 
It takes from 12 to 14 weeks to grow AVERAGE PRICES BY YEARS IN CENTS GEORGIA GROWS 
out friers and broilers. At the local PER DOZEN | 
shipping points in Georgia, carlot prices 1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 : 
i Chicago 23 46 BD HK 3A WT 33% HE United States Bureau of Agri- 
were 43 cents a pound during March and Mon Feu tes Sak Sak a ee vanaak Wuiadiaied tah kaha 


April, 1926, and in 1927, the March price 
was 38 cents a pound with the April 
price 47 cents. The market declined 
rapidly after April last year, being 31 


a study of cotton by grades and staples. 
Representative gins are selected and the 
cotton from these is graded and stapled. 


During 1926, we imported over $7,000,- 
000 worth of eggs,, mostly dried and 
frozen, and the’ year before nearly 








CROOK BROS., Luray, Tenn. 


HALF AND HALF PLANTING SEED 


Read What Our Cus- Below is an actual photograph of our Improved Half-and- 
Wy. 













2. 
tomers Say Half, grown by our Mr.W. C. Crook, on his breeding plot 
And then send for our free 
booklet, which gives full de- 






seription and splendid testimon- 
ials from every cotton growing 
state. 

Mr. C. J. Banks, Pascola, Mo., writes: 
“I must say that I have gotten all I 
expected, more, out of the Half 
and Half seed I bought from you. It 
is at least ten days earlier than all 
others. It is making an average of a 
bale per acre on six hundred acres, 
and pulling a full inch staple. Reserve 
me one thousand pounds of your best 




























Mr. R. D. Johnson, Haughton, La., 
writes: ‘““Your Half and Half beats any 
I have ever tried. It has better staple 
than Triumph and is 15 days earlier. 
1,230 pounds of seed cotton gave me 
590 pound bale of lint. Be sure to save 
my planting seed for 1928. Use my 
name if you wish.” 

“Mr. ~M6d Halliburton, Rutherford, 
Tenn., Oct. 19, 1927, writes: “Crook 
Bros.: “Your Half and Half leads all 
others in seed cotton per acre, and I 
have tried 25 different kindg. It lints 
































earlier, and has a longer staple than, 
any other short staple grown on my 
farm. My 12 year old son, Nunnery 
Halliburton, grew on one measured 
acre, from seed on from you last, 
year, 2,485 pou that linted 464% 
(1,156 pounds of lint cotton). I can’t 
near meet the demands fdr seed. Look 
orders from me later. It 
is with pleasure I allow you to use 
my name.” 
Mr. R. L. Weaver, Ri , Tenn., Nov. 
8, 1927, writes: “Your Half and Half 
turns out 30% more seed cotton than 
any other. 50% lint, the earliest cot- 
ton I ever saw.” 


Mr. J. H. Spencer, Carrollton, Ala., 
Oct. 26, 1927, writes: “Your Half and 
Half more per acre than any 
cotton I have ever grown. Turns 
out 50% lint. Nothing earlier. % to 
full inch staple.” 
Mr. K, ‘A. Gregory, Stringer, Miss., 
Nov. Ba N gl “Makes one-fifth more 
seed per acre. One-fifth more 
lint turnm-oyt. Ten to fifteen days ear- 
lier than any other. It averaged an 
h _ All you claim for it.” 



































Our Catalogue is FREE, Address 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 
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The results obtained are used in estimat- 
ing the amounts of various grades and 
staples within the state. Up to Novem- 
ber, Georgia had ginned 1,009,062 bales 
of cotton. The estimate is for a total of 
1,100,000 bales. The studies made by the 
government showed the following num- 
ber of bales of various grades and staples, 
arranged by the writer according to quan- 
tities :— 
STAPLES IN INCHES 


787,315 bales of % inch 
163,472 bales of 15-16 inch 
27,257 bales of 1 inch and 1 1-32 inch 
17,001 bales of 13-16 inch and under 
5,593 bales of 1 1-16 inch and 1 3-32 inch 
3,489 bales of 1% inch and over 
2,645 bales of 1 3-16 inch arid 1 7-32 inch 
2,290 bales of 1% inch and 1 5-32 inch 


GRADES (PARTIAL LIST) 


463,346 bales 
170,661 bales 
161,075 bales 
80,301 bales 
44,866 bales 
30,895 bales 
24,081 bales 
11,322 bales 


COUNTY AGENT FOR MADISON! 


INCE January 1 Madison County, Ala- 
bama, has not had a county agent. 
At a big mass meeting of farmers and 
business men, Prof. L. N. Duncan, direc- 
tor, and J. T. High, district agent, of the 
Extension Service of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, explained how 
the farmers of that county might obtain 
the services of a trained man as county 
agent and proposed J. B. Mitchell, county 
agent for Cullman County, who was 
transferred to Madison County January 1. 
Mr. Mitchell is one of the outstanding 
men. in, extension work in Alabama. He 
was so regarded while county agent for 
Autauga County and for Cullman; and 
he will be so regarded in Madison, He 
is located at Huntsville. 
For several years Madison has been 
without the services of a county agent. 


P. O. DAVIS. 


| TOP-DRESSING PAID ON 


strict middling white 
good middling white 
middling white 

strict middling spotted 
strict low middling white 
middling spotted 

good middling spotted 
strict good middling white 











COTTON 


TEST with cotton on 6.4 acres has 
just been completed and worked by 
the writer in conjunction with the Educa- 
tional Bureau of Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
to show the results that might be expec- 
ted from the use of very heavy applica- 
tions of nitrates as top-dressers. It was 
also conducted to show that cotton could 
be properly spaced by mearis of mechani- 
cal droppers, thus eliminating chopping. 
The yield amounted to 564 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre. The benefits of the top- 
dressing were material. The result of 
the mechanical dropper was perfect and 
the process of chopping was eliminated 
entirely. A production of two bales per 
acre was contemplated but a poor stand 
resulted, caused by the seed being put 
too close to the top of the ground and 
during the dry weather failed to come 
up. In this way the yield. was materially 
reduced. which -affected..the production 
cost materially. 
A detailed tabulation of the experiment 
follows :— 








Production Percent 


Acreage, 6.4, cost cost 
Rental, seed, miscellaneous $ %6.00 11.5 
MUUEEONG. Sect cwdsevecabicys 104.50 30.00 
BD a ns nc na den odvies 32.10 9.5 
Mule 1aBOr ......0cscecsiece 20.60 6.2 

SUMO. acbbecccsnestacns ces 78.22 23.2 
MNINEEGnt'vc 0 dehicn che tases 35.77 10.5 
REESE ere 30.71 9.1 

MED cn i dedecheecccats $337.90 100 
Cost per pound of lint (cents) .......... 9.08 

Lint cotton per acre (pounds).}...-!.,... 564 

Man labor per acre (hours) ............ 51 

Mule Jebor per acre (hours) ............ 32 
Gross receipts per acre ......6...6-s0e. $139.00 
ge rp eb re St Ieee ey Tee 52.79 
87.12 


Net profit per acre 


Early plantings with good stands, am- 
ply fertilized, and worked fast can be re- 
lied upon to produce good profits. 

LYNWOOD W. GRAY. 
Houston County, Ga. 
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He knows how to keep fit 
295 OF NEW YORK’S 


FINEST SAY—“ This 
kills exposure aches’’ 


E asked New York’s honor po- 
lice what they use to throw off 
thes effects of exposure to .wet, cold 
and overstrain, 
295 of them said, ‘‘ We use Sloan’s.” 
If you’ve got wet or chilled, Sloan’s 
wards off rheumatism, colds, muscular 
soreness and stiff joints. If your body 
aches from overstrain, Sloan’s takes 
out the pain and stiffness as nothing 
else can. All druggists—35 cents. 


SLOAN’S 


Endorsed amnversalty by those 
who do the world’s hard work 
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Avoid aie 
tments gettin 

SIZE and H-P. : 
work. My 58yearsengine 
experience is yours for the asking. 


WITTE 
SUPER ENGINES 


50 new features now place the 
WITTE Engine head and shoulders 
ers. Alloy steel con- 
struction. ... All 


changeable. Removable die-cast 
bearings. Hot 








it cylinder head. 
WICO Magneto. 
Send name at once. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2351 @akland Ave. Hamsas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KEROSENE GASOLINE 
GAS OIL DISTILLATE 
OR GAS 














retailing Rawle 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 


tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. . No selling 
we show you how. 
SEND 









a W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 


y Please tell me how I can make more money 3 
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The Value of Discontentment 


E often think that contentment is 

the greatest thing in the world. 
Undue discontentment is bad, but there is 
discontentment and 
displeasure. 

You have seen peo- 
ple who find no 
pleasure in -anything 
they do, or anything 
anybody does for 
them. We should be 
pleased with what 
is done for our hap- 

DR. REGISTER piness at the pres- 

ent, but discontent- 

ed as to the future. We should ever 
strive for something better and higher. 

Especially ought we to be discontented 
with what we are doing to prevent dis- 
ease. Many people seem to be so per- 
fectly contented with their way of living 
that they not only invite sickness but 
actually promote sickness. 

We should be discontented with the 
shortness of life. 

We should be discontented with the ac- 
cidents of carelessness. 


We should be discontented enough to 
have all the family vaccinated against 
small pox. 

We should be discontented enough to 
have the children take toxin-antitoxin. 

We should be discontented enough to 
to have the family take typhoid vaccine 
every three years. 

We should be discontented enough to 
have the adults of the family get a 
physical examination yearly. 

We should be discontented enough to 
have the children’s teeth examined twice 
a year. 

We should be discontented enough not 
to be satisfied unless our premises are in 
the very best sanitary condition. 

We should be discontented unless the 
milk and water we drink are clean and 
wholesome. 

We should, be discontented with a non- 
screened house. 

New discoveries are made in preventive 
medicine every year, and we should not 
be contented to live as we have in the 
past, but should be discontented enough 
to ever strive for better and cleaner liy- 
ing. After we have done all that can be 
done in our own family to prevent dis- 
ease, we should be discontented until our 
community and state have done all that 
can be done to prevent diseases and 
deaths, whether these deaths be from 
preventable disease or avoidable acci- 
dents. We should be contented only 
when we know we have done our level 
best for our neighbors, our family, and 
ourselves. 














| AUNT HET | 
| By R. QUILLEN——feprtight. 1928, by 











“It ain’t hard to win arguments with 
your husband after you learn to sigh an’ 
answer -him in a patient mother tone o’ 
voice.” 

“I don’t ever lose my temper: except 
when Pa picks up his hat an’ goes out 
while I’m. quarrelin’ at him.” 
\ \ Fé 2 



























































To break a cold harmlessly and in a hurry try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. 
And for headache. The action of Aspirin is very efficient, too, in cases of 
neuralgia, neuritis,;even rheumatism and lumbago! And there’s no after 
effect; doctors give Aspirin to children—often infants. Whenever there's 
pain, think of Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has Bayer on the box 
and on every tablet. All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 











































HG. HASTINGS CO. 





.F. D. No. 





The South’s 
Gentlemen: send free, your big new 1928 Catalog of 
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NeW-each one a masterpiece 


HESE three new alarm 

clocks and the new model 
Westclox watch are distin- 
guished for unusual beauty of 
design. That’s why they have 
become so popular. 

You can rely on Big Ben 
De Luxe, Baby Ben De Luxe 
and Ben Hur to wake you with- 
out fail. Their dials are easy to 
read, their keys easy to wind, 
and you can’t beat them for 
good timekeeping. These 





WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Factory: Peru, llinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 





clocks stand firm and solid, 
hard to tip over — and that 
adds to their long life. 
The New Model Pocket | 
Ben watch is sturdily built — 
and, like all other Westclox, 
is thoroughly trustworthy. 
You’ll find Westclox 
wherever they sell reliable 
time-pieces. Some have plain 
dials, others luminous night- 
and-day dials. Prices, $1.50 
to $5.00. 




















REFERENCE SPECIAL 
FEBRUARY 18th 
WATCH FOR IT! 






































increase your crops 

ae soil oe oa op ee lime and 

make your la se your m: pays 
dividends. . nis 


big 
‘eoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or dry 
Uniform 18 ft. spread. Forte feed. No 











e 
lime. 







waste—no clogging. Does double the 

work of wheel seeder—costs h less. Attaches 
wagon without removing ate—strengthens 
No high li No cleaning or 


wagon box. 

repair of —s e - = ie tee 
pacity to 10, pounds. 

guaranteed. Low in price. 


New Attachment 


makes two machines in one 

a few dollars extra cost the Peoria is 
equipped with NEW small grain sowing feature. 
Casts oats 30 ft.; wheat, rye, barley and rice 
50 ft.—in any desired quantity, The Peoria 
with NEW ATTACHMENT does your fertilis- 
ing and sowing—two machines in one. Write for 
circular on this and our other new farm tools. 






















THE EASY BRUSHING AX 


3-16”. 


1920 Plymouth Ave., 





(Patent Applied For) 





NORTHLAND BRUSH AX CO. 
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TYPE TURPENTINE. AND 
ROSIN STILL 


HE old-type fire still, on which pro- 

ducers of naval stores have relied for 
many years for separating turpentine and 
rosin, can now be improved by convert- 
ing it into a steam still, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The new still is an outgrowth of the 
work of the Naval Stores Unit of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, under 
the direction of Dr. F. P. Veitch, and was 
designed recently by J. O. Reed, associate 
engineer. 

The first practical adaptation of the 
new still. was made early in the spring. 
So successful was its operation that an- 
other was constructed within a month. 
Several other large companies are also 
contemplating converting. their old fire 
stills into steam stills. 

Although steam stills have>been used 
successfully in France for many ‘years, 
difficulty has been experienced in the 


‘si 








A SIXTEEN-POUND CABBAGE 
This cabbage, sufficient in size to serve 50 


or more persons, was grown by Ros Graham, 
a farmer. near Millport, Ala. The monster, a 
perfect specimen, measured 45 inches in cir- 
cumference one way and 41% the other and 
weighed 16 pounds. Fay Prater, Millport 
girl, stands beside it to give an idea of its 
immense size. It is shown on a three-gallon 
churn. However, it must be understood that 
oversize cabbages do not find ready sale. 
The general market prefers the medium to 
small sizes. 


United States in finding a type of steam 
still which is adaptable to the American 
methods of handling the gum. Several 
types of steam stills have been tried out 
in this country, but in order to operate 
satisfactorily it is necessary to preheat 
and clean the crude gum before introduc- 
ing it into the still. . The new still per- 
mits the gum and the finished products to 
be handled in exactly the same manner 
and with the same equipment otherwise, 
that has heretofore been used in this 
country, but instead of fire steam is util- 
ized as the heating medium. 

While turpentine was formerly more 
valuable than the rosin, the situation now 
is usually reversed. Rosin is now more 
valuable than turpentine and operators are 
desirous of producing the highest grade 
of rosin possible. The new steam still 
meets that requirement and many others 
as well. Results of experiments in which 
the several kinds of gums collected at vari- 
qus times of the year were distilled indi- 
cate that this steam still will produce a 
uniformly higher grade of rosin than the 
old-fire still, and larger yields of turpen- 
tine; and that it will do the work with 
less fuel and more speed, and conse- 
quently with less cost than was possible 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


with the fire still, Another very decided 





advantage is the greater safety with 
which the steam/still may be ope. ated. 
In fact it is said to be almost fooi-prvof. 

The operation of the steam still does 
not differ very widely from that of th: 
fire still. The heat to bring about dis‘il- 
lation is obtained from a system of clo-cd 
coils ingeniously placed inside the still so 
that all gum will be uniformly cooked, 
and without interfering with skimmin7 
or discharging the rosin. Live stéam takes 
the place of water usually fed into the 
still to carry over the turpentine but is 
brought in at the bottom of the sti!l 
through a sparger. ~ Steam pressure is 
maintained at 125 pounds during the run, 
and steam going into the stills must be 
perfectly dry. 

The Naval Stores Unit of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils has prepared blue 
prints and specifications for distribution 
to naval stores producers who may desire 
to convert their old fire stills into the new 
steam still. - : 





| GEORGIA CROPS OUTSTEP | 
1926 RECORD | 
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HE value of Georgia’s crops for 1927 
is estimated to be $250,685,000 by the 
coéperative crop. reporting service. This 
is a $39,000,000 increase in value over 
1926 and 9 per cent above the five-year 
average for the state; from 1922 to 1926. 
Values for some of the principal crops 
produced in the state are :— 





Cotton (seed and lint) .....: $125,593,000 
ER cc ceuckiinessss Catan ates 44,147,000 
Tobacco 11,463,000 
SSD 9,431,000 
Peanuts 8,596,000 
Peaches 8,023,000 
Sweet potatoes ........s..00- 7,920,000 
WORE “thc acku bebe o4bssbdal cat cen 6,962,000 


Cotton was responsible for most of the 
increase noted, despite a reduction of 26 
per cent in production over 1926. There 
was an increase of 29 per cent in the value 
of lint cotton which more than offset re- 
duced production, 

Tobacco, peanuts, corn, hay. and sweet 
potatoes showed values substantially the 
same as those of last season, while all of 
the fruit crops were marked by decreas- 
es in production and, with the exception 
of the peach crop, declines in value. 


| NEW COUNTY AGENT | 
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. A. Beaty is the new county agent in 
Cullman County, succeeding J. B. 
Mitchell who went to Madison County. 
Mr. Beaty was reared on a farm.in Bar- 
bour County, Alabama, graduating in ag- 
riculture at Auburn in 1925, spent a few 
months in commercial work and then 
went with the Alabama Department of 
Agriculture, remaining in this position 
until he resigned to become county agent 
in Cullman County. P. O. DAVIS. 


IT’S THIS WAY 
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Answers to Questions on Page 16 


FEED or combination of feeds allowed 
A one animal in oné day and which will 
properly nourish the animal. 

2. Shoddy is wool which has been reworked 
into cloth after having been used one or 
more times for that purpose. 

3. Clay will hold considerably more moisture 
than sand, but it is slower to take it up. 

4. The figures in a fertilizer formula indi- 
cate the per cent of phosphoric acid, nitro: 
gen, and potash in the order named. 

5. A ton of pork from a \single litter of 
hogs grown in 180 days. Recently, some 
states have reduced the period to 150 days 
to keep the hogs from exceeding’ packers’ 
preference as to weight. 

6. Poland China, Duroc Jersey, ‘ Berkshire, 
Chester White, and Tamworth. 

7. A safe and effective explosive used in 
farm work. It is made from) the high explo-° 
sives used in the World War. 

8. A ton of stable manure contains 10 pounds 
of nitrogen, 4 or 5 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and 10 or 11 pounds of potash. 

9. Besides producing honey and beeswax, 
bees perform another highly important func- 


tion in that they help fertilize many kinds ~ 


of flowers and plants by carrying pollen from 
plant to plant. 








10. Carbon dioxide, a gas produced by the 5 





‘Yeast in presence |of warmth and moistuce.— 
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| FARM FLOCK REPORTS 


URING the year 1927 demonstration 

poultry flocks were conducted 
throughout Alabama, the owners work- 
ing in coéperation with the county agents, 
the home demonstration agents, and with 
G. A. Trollope, extension poultry~ spec- 
ialist, Auburn. A summary of the results 
of these flocks for the year includes’ re- 
ports from 63 flocks. The average num- 
ber of hens per flock was 225 and the 
average number of eggs produced per 
hen during the year was 158.6. 


The records on feed consumed and egg 
sales are very interesting.. As an aver- 
age each hen ate 3 pounds of grain and 
3.23 pounds of mash per month. The feed 
cost per dozen eggs was 21 cents and the 
feed cost per bird per month 18.7. cents. 


The average sale price of eggs was 35 
cents per dozen. 


These demonstration flocks were used 
in extension poultry work. For practical 
reasons meetings were held at the homes 
of the demonstrators where work was 
done by demonstration as well as by lec- 
tures. With these flocks the Auburn 
recommendations as to feeding, housing, 
breeding, and management are put into 
practice; and poultrymen have observed 
that they succeed in practice. . In com- 
menting on this. report Mr. Trollope 
said? — 

“These data are encouraging and plainly 
indicate the possibilities of poultry rais- 
ing in Alabama. Practically all of these 
are farm flocks which accounts in part 
for the reasonably low feed cost of. pro- 
duction—21 cents, per dozen eggs. These 
data are calculated to indicate the cost of 
egg production on Alabama farms. They 
do not include receipts from sales other 
than eggs, although as the individual 
records indicate, several poultrymen 
greatly increased their income by the sale 
of eggs for incubation. Labor, interest 
on investment and their charges are not 
included. P. O. DAVIS. 














COMMUNITY EGG-LAYING | 
CONTEST 


} 
N November 1, 1926, 100 hens were 
entered in the Second Annual Egg- 

laying Contest at McKenzie, Alabama, 
and trapnested for 365 days. They pro- 
duced an average of 130.5 eggs per bird 
for the 12 months. This is 22 eggs below 
the average for the first contest a year 
ago, but it! is a good average considering 
the large number of immature birds en- 
tered in the second contest. Nine hens 
produced from 1 to 10 eggs each for the 
year and 19 produced less than 50 eggs 
each. 


On the other hand we had a larger per 
cent of high producers this year than last. 
There were 9 hens which produced from 
200 to 246 eggs each this year compared 
to only 3 last year. The high hen this 
year was one egg ahead of the high hen 
last year. 


White Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds, made the best showing this year 
while last year the White Wyandottes 
carried off the honors both in high pen 
and high individual. The high pen of 
White Leghorns this year, owned by Z. 
K. Patrick, produced 871 eggs total for 
the 5 birds. The high pen of Reds, owned 
by Dr. W. D. Nettles, produced 803 eggs 
and placed second in the entire con- 
test. Five White Leghorns and four 
Reds made up the 9 high birds. The high 
individual was a White Leghorn owned 
by B. F. Beesley. The high pen of An- 
conas produced 754 eggs. 


Special care has been taken this year 
in the selecting of more mature birds 
for the third annual contest and we hope 
to get much better results. 


The egg-laying contest has been the 
means of stimulating much interest in 
poultry in our community and especially 
in showing the value of good producers. 
Some have sold their entire flock and have 
Purchased a pen or two of a good egg- 
» laying strain for foundation stock. 





perienced breeding. 


below is convincing evidence. 


Pen Hens 

he ot Sy ae 800 

is WO eee 1,000 

i ke EES 300 

Poem, teen O isexcccyene 500 
Pens 


in large quantities year after 


Exhibition Type—Heavy Laying 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


For many years we have been successful in winning first 
prizes wherever our birds were shown. 
necessarily the result of the most rigid culling and ex- 


But the true test of your flock from a profit-making 
standpoint comes in the poultry yard. There our heavy- 
laying Single Comb White Leghorns excel. 


or FROM FOUR OF OUR eo } Saag FOR 
DECEMBER, JANUARY AND FEBR 


Nos. 1 and 2 are two-year-old hens. 
Pens Nos. 3 and 4 are three-year-old hens. 


Our White Leghorns have proved their superiority in 
laying qualities when used for commercial egg production, 
as we have countless customers who have been buyirfg 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 


Get the BEST at No Additional Cost, From 


The South’s Largest Poultry Farm: 


Such a record is 


The table 





EGGS PRODUCED 
PD. L “7 y Feb: 
10,172 17,352 18,972 
15,139 24,060 25,637 
3,617 5,202 5,840 
5,483 11,377 12,167 


year. 












as we produce nothing 


but —n S ion type, Heavy Laying, American 


Single Comb White Leghorns. 


Box 10A, ENSLEY, ALA. 





Get Our New Catalog—It Will Help You Make More Money in 1928° 











MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


ALABAMA ao FARMS CO., 


Box 10-A, Ensley, Ala. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your new illustrated catalog of Single Comb 
pido wf Leghorns and age special low prices on these won- 


“egg mach 


I am in the market for.. 








RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS 


Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possibte. ,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 

vers Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 

The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 





b Cele) Super Test Chicks for 


down 
‘-~) No need to tie up 

money weeks in 
dp, advance. $1.00 reserves 100 chicks 





‘rite 
iT? ick 
ual for all who raise le 
Rich Hil Hatchery, Box 2844 Rich Hill, Mo. 





CHICKS 30 Da Trial 


to make sure chicks are exactly as represented. 
varieties. Accredited. . Chick manual 
All ie Low hang > my . 





White Leghorn Chicks 
OF QUALITY BREEDING 


Stock blood tested and inspected by N. C. Dept. 

Agri. PEDIGREED MALES used in our pens ex- 

clusively fram hens with records 200-306. Hanson- 

Tancred foundation. Prices reasonable. Write for 
catalog. 


PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 
HOWARD FARM,. Dunn N. C. 
ical 








500 1000 

Ferris Strain W. Leghorns $12. $57.50 $110 
Brown Leghorns ........ 12 57.50 110 
Barred Rocks ........... 14 67.50 130 
Rhode Island Reds ..... 14 67.50 130 
Black Minorcas ......... 14 67.50 130 
BOE osc cuatisvebaedeae 9 42.10 80 





JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 


FREE CHICKS 


RICHFIELD, PA. 





If you want healthy, 






vigorous, table 
chicks of proven value write for special Free Chicks of- 
fer and catalog —_— tells why Knarville Chicks please. 
Quality et gg Eo we ge — by absolutely 





overs dealing, 





W. L. WALSH. 


ee 





KNOXVILLE HATCHERY, Pinex a nage po Tenn. 


et 


PAY AFTER Src’. 


POULTRY FARMS, Box429Picasant Hill, Mo, 


64 coarse Most Profitable chick- 


ducks, turkeys 
pure br —_— 











Mg Fy incubators at lo: 


ee cee 


ack 8 
Vatanble fox pdee back and casiog fe. 








Service, CATALOG FREE. 





Prompt 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 








ED 


UNM ,) Chicks: ACCLIMAT 


(si Cockerels 


pre 





















Make sure that your new radio set is equipped 
with RCA Radiotrons throughout. Manuv- 
facturers of quality receiving sets specify 
RCA Radiotrons for testing, for initial equip- 
ment and for replacement. They are recognized 
by experts as the standard of performance. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chicago —_ San Francisco 


New York 


‘Radiotrons 
are the Heart of 
the Recetving Set 


RCA: Radiotron 


‘| MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 








Let "s Send You 


Worth 


y Oe 
Each 








Real 
posse? 


39 
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Bernard -Hewitt & Co. 
4 i : 


Nowe egDRS 
’ et VIER 


CAGO, ILL. | 


HEL BLE) RITE NE PPAR RO 2 al 





NEW COULTERS 
FOR OLD “ACMES” 


Thousands of old MES are being renovated 
this year at small cost with new Coulters. 
They. are then. as good as, the day they were 
bought. We are prepared to furnish Coulters 
for any Acme Harrow sold since the No. 15 
which was manufactured about 1890. Acme 
Coulters are made of very tough, high-carbon 
steel. Every one is hacked by an unqualified 
guarantee — almost never exercised cause 
they give suth long and successful service. 


For Your Tractor 

The ACME line i® Built for use with large Tractors and 
for small Tractors of the garden type. Also combination 
harrows for use with either horses or tractor. You can 
buy a hersedrawn ACME this year and add to it later 
the equipment for use with your tracter. You need no 
other tool to make a perfect seed bed quickly and eco- 
nomically. , 

Your dealer can furnish you with any size ACME Har- 
row or Coulters. Ask him. If he is unable to supply 
you send your order direct to us. 


NASH-ACME HARROW CO. 
Haddoi eww dexecy 








| THANKS US FOR THE BOOK | 


pee me to sincerely thank you 
for the book you sent me last week. 
I am always delighted to read anything 
from the pen of Clarence Poe, not only 
because of the importance of the subjects 
he writes about, but also for the style in 
which he presents them and tke pure 
Christian character of the gentleman that 
stands out so distinctly in anything he 
writes. E. BREWER. 
Wilcox County, Ala. 








A FAIR EXCHANGE 


(Concluded from page 14) 


travel to Columbus. By her side was a 
blue-coated officer with whom she laugh- 
ed and chatted brightly. Down the hot, 
sandy road, came the blue and the gray 
— a small, wavering patch of gray, ap- 
pearing like a shadow-cloud on a vast 
expanse of blue. Reaching that point 
on the march which led through the 
woods on the outskirts of the town, there 
stole around them the grateful shade, 
the fragrant breath, the soft, dreamy 
soughing of the pines. No need 
for the prisoners to clear the 
mist from their-eyes to get their 
bearings—the very atmosphere 
breathed the tidings, “Home 
again.” 

From the first it had been de- 
cided to meet these soldiers at 
Isabel’s gate. “The army would 
pass immediately by there down 
the “Federal Road,” and Col- 
onel Long, who was able now 
to continue the march, and the 
Kentucky officers would wait 
there to insure protection to the 
ladies, and relief to the hungry 
men. Mrs. Keeling, from a 
feeling of sentiment of which 
she was a little ashamed but 
could not suppress, would wait 
also. 

Ragged, emaciated, famished, 
came the boys in gray, stagger- 
ing from exhaustion and starva- 
tion. At the order to halt, there 
appeared before them the vis- 
ion of a feast too blissful to be 
real. Tears blinded their eyes, 
but a savage impulse moved them 
to fall to and devour the food 
like hungry beasts. Only the 
training of a soldier saved them. 





In a measure sensing this, and 
seeing the slowness of the Ne- 
groes in serving, Isabel went 
quickly out, and, kneeling on 
the ground, began rapidly emp- 
tying the baskets. So intent was 
she in this work, that she was 
unaware of a little drama that 
had slipped in on the side into 
the big show. 





was almost overcome. Spring- 

ing from the carriage, she ran to Gen- 
eral Long and cried, excitedly, “There 
—see there—that woman on her knees,” 
pointing to Isabel, “and the starv- 
ing soldier directly in front of her? She 
is the woman who gave you a room last 
night, and he is her husband. He was 
killed in battle—killed, I tell you—his 
servant saw it—saw him fall, and all of 
us knew he was dead except his wife. 
She swore he was living, and she was 
right—she was right! And I am glad, 
for he is the man who saved my life, 
who made it possible for me to endure 
the horrors of that jail. I beg you to re- 
lease him, to leave him here, to give him 
back to her as a gift from me for whom 
they have done so much.” 


“Tt makes a pretty little. picture,” 
smiled General Long. “And she took me 
in and ministered to my needs? Cer- 
tainly I shall be glad to do something 
for her, as well as for you. We will call 
it,” and he bowed to Mrs. Keeling, “a 
fair exchange of prisoners.” 





Editor’s Note—This is the second and _ 


ak 
Paes Pe 


% oe as ie: pe oo — 
‘ ‘ me ve taunt 
The Progressive Farvie 


concluding imstaliment of another of our 
“Old Times” stories. Another of these 
stories will appear ‘in next week’s paper. 
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| GETTING MORE CASH ON 
TOBACCO PAY DAY- 


(Concluded from page 3) 


so open that tobacco becomes too high 
in order during rainy weather and dries 
out too much during dry weather. Often 
the tobacco is reworked for the market 
out of doors. If the weather is rainy or 
damp the tobacco is likely to become too 
high in order> If the weather is very 
dry, the tobacco may become too dry. 
In either case, it will not sell for the 
highest price when placed on the market. 
The pack house should be so constructed 
that it can be made tight when desired. 


To sum up, the successful tobacco 
grower is the one who in performing 
all of the work with tobacco does the 
right thing the way it should be done, at 
the right time. 

Editor’s Note.—This is one of the arti- 

cles in our 1928 series “More Pay Days for 


Seuthern Farmers.” Another article in 
this series will appear next week. 





Se 


LAID 302 EGGS IN 35 DAYS 


This White Leghorn hen, owned by Sutton Hill Pou!l- 
. try Farm, Aurora, 
But Mrs. Keeling saw and Third Alabama National Egg-Laying Contest. 


Ind., was high individual in the 





| PROGRAM FOR WAPI | 


N UNUSUAL feature from Radio 
Station WAPI during the week be- 





‘ginning January 23 will be six programs 


by the Ross Gorman orchestra of New 
York. This station will be on the air 
daily at noon; 12 to 1, and Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday from: 9\to 10 p. m. 


Special agricultural talks during the 
day hours will be, one by Otto Brown on 
forestry, at noon Monday; R .Y. Bailey, 
agronomist, on fertilizer for cofton at 
noon Tuesday, and also at noon Thurs- 
day. “Aunt Sammy” broadcasts | Friday. 


The program Thursday night will in- 
clude a lecture by Dr. George Petrie af- 
ter which the Ross Gorman orchestra 
will broadcast, beginning at 10 o’clock. 

Beginning at 5 p. m., Friday, this or- 
chestra will broadcast atwilight program, 
and. will be back on the air beginning at 
10 o’clock Friday night. It, will broad- 
cast again at noon Saturday and from 5 
to 6 p, m., and from 9 to 12 p. m. 


" 
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Farmers Exchange LB 


CASH VVITH ORDER : 

















vertising Department, The 








Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 














Deep, rich, highly soil for general 
farming, ing bumper crops cotton, corn, oats 
hay. Mild climate and permit out- 
door work year round. Abundant and well distributed 
rainfall. Good sehools, fine roads and 
ing communities. Land can still be at prices 
that will insure good profits to the general farmer 
Write for booklet about the Tombighee V: 
Railway, 396 Frisco as St. Louis, 
Fg yy eS 


m, good per cleared, fronting good road. near 
— ae Give [secriotton, price, location. Acidress 
Pool, Linden, Ala. 





FARMS We specialize in the sale of 
CENTRAL Alabama farms of 4 or 80 
ALABAMA acres on the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, for a 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


e plants: T5e. 1,000; Collards 75e; Bermuda 
1. Hundred acres large open field grown, well 
varieties. Quick . 





Cab! 
Onions 
Quitman Plant Co., — Ga. 

25 million frostproof Leo ty ¢ and Bermuda Onion 
plants. _boectal. $ $2 thousand ; . Prompt ship- 
delivery” guaranteed 
a. 





ments, Whole- 
sale Pum pn Wayeross, 

Frostproof ‘or immediate shipment. 
500, $1] 10; 1,000, Crystal Wax and Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 1,000, $1.25; by mail or ex- 
press. Reliable Plant from, Valdosta, Ga. 








READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, aid; 1,000, $1.25, 
jeatoew. 6,000 Yellows, f.o.b. Natalia, 
‘exas. Wax mean 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to p 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 





5 Trees. All kinds Fruit, Shade trees, Roses, 
Evergreens, Hedges, + oe Plants. Catalogue free. 
pase Nursery Co., Frankston, Texas. 





ce Pecans, Satsumas, Kumquats, Pineapple Pears, 
ng a. Plums, Figs, Grapes, Evergreens and 
Iilustrated catalog. McKay Nurseries, Luce- 








Privet, 
$10), $4 per 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River 
one year, bat two year sizes ($3 to 100, 
; S~.-8 Nurseries, 


delivered. Guaranteed to live. 











(red), 75c; Hydra 
Free catalog. Reliable ss aoe wanted. 
Hickory Nursery, Hickory, 


SEEDS 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to 
nd Black - 








there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to ud, our adver- 
tising guarantee cover seeds. We 
believe all Seybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 








Good frostproof Cabbage and Onions that ft freez- 
ing weather. Postpaid: = T5e; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.75. Charges collect: 1,000, $2.25; 5,000, $10. 






































MAKE MORE MONEY 
Grow Wilson Type Big Boll 


We have spent $50,000 to find the ae 
that will make us the most money 

acre. We call it Wilson Type Big Boll. 
1926 we got 3,011 bales from 2,990 acres. 
This year averaging three-quarters bale 
on 5,000 acres. Best crop in this, the best 
county in Arkansas. Our price for .this 
$6.00 per 100 pounds in 
small quantities. pb poe shipping. Write 
for illustrated catalog, prices, all details. 


LEE WILSON & CO. PLANTATION 
Wilson, Arkansas 































































































a SMALL PAYMENT owe. cod Thomagrilie Plant Co.. ‘Thomeavitle, Ga., and Hattiee- WHOLESALE PRICES TO Cane? pe tt Gla ne sn ee 
alance on easy terms. Good land, zg burg, Miss. grew { aaah? renee Be 
clfapases a gy hg m4 ha good agoeks Schroer’s Relisble Plants —Prostproof Cabbage, lead- SREGR Pe Cae A A a Rag BF ity of 
pore An ma me Se ere per thousand ee by parcel = aa I will positively sell you all kinds bags, f.0.b. Gas ee a. Amy a. %, Ala. 
t 75e per 1,000, express collect; 10,000 and of Field Seed at rock bottom prices. Buchanan's Half Cotton Seed.— Tennessee 
53 ACRES—PRICE $4,000.00 above, 0c, See Redland, =. 7 ss grown northern hy FR matures fifteen days 
oom ce stood ; Spani earlier cotton seed grown south. Produees more 
com Hong oy ea ~~ Fe os freeze. Jersey, Charleston, Early Flat Dutch: 500, Small ~ White ish Peanuts, dollars to acre than cotton grown. 100 $5: 
devs; Taras lriag rene wii ones fall Suet Gpe,tiay Reveals Guuetit™ rahe, «Taree. Improved White Spanish, Fe Peas ESI Lee Eevee ns ta “Tan 
sar Setera) Cnrend esen e romes fevel 000 _estpatd. _ Sehreer 5 veneer, Se. ae ee oe 
=, under geieeeties: shout 7 actes A PE ng hg By egg FES All varieties Seed Corn, Cotton ister No. BOS) stands at wo aor the toe cn oh ae 
ore ore and churches ad- vesed.. Conte plants, Crysta periment stations. Fifteen years careful seed selection. 
joining; fine community. eh ee EO re Seed, Sorghum Seed, Sudan Grass, Sell only the seed I grow. The best ts always the 
: Springs. Cabbage plants: 500 ; 1,000, $1.75; de- i cheapest. Culled by Byland air biast culler, all faulty 
Write for Special List of Farm Bargains Livered; crate lots of 3,000 at $3 Re | mes Car- Field Fese, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, and under size seed eliminated. Germination high 
Today rizo Springs. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo Seed Irish Potatoes, Johnson Grass —_ = bushel, f.o.b. Auber, Al., ans 3 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY Prot ey ‘a3 Hay. When ready to buy be sare Box 47, Auburn, Ala. (Pool your cotton.) . 
301 Jackson Building, Birmingham, Ala. grown, well rooted, from treated seeds. Cab- to write Half and Half planting scod, % to = full inch 
bage, any te bundle, eA, FW Fy Here is what they say sbout it: J. A. Smith, 
ARKANSAS ; eee. eames, Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, GEO. M. CALLEN Texas: “Crook Bros.—Your Half and Half 
Early and Late Fiat Dutch, 4 ? makes 45 50% lint and is running »s full inch 
Wanted. —A small level, improved farm ready to go. id: len See; 200, The; 300, $1 500, $1.25: 1,000, Selma, Ala. staple here.” C. J. Pascola, Mo.:-““Your Half 
Must be on pike road. Give price and <escrip- §2: 5,000, Express @ twenty- : and Half is at tenst ton tho earlier than all others. 
tion. ddress Box 312, Beebe, Ark. $2.50. “oe Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and masking an averege of a bale te an acre on six hundred 
For Sale, —Well improved hundred ten acre valley Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: L .000, $1.25; acres, ye | @ full inch selling well. Reserve 
farm: seven house, well furnished. “lose 6,000, $6.50. Express collect, crate 6,000, $4.50. Full BEANS me 15 tons of seed.” Mrs. A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: 
Mena. Wonderful, home. Five thousand. Clyde Co! le. count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar “I am getting 48% lint with standard staple.” Send 
Owner, Rt. 1, Mena, Ark. anteed~ Write us for lant es Sale.—All kinds of Soybeans. Winstead-Smith for our free beoklet, which tells all about our Improved 
x Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. Co., Ransomvilie, N. C. Half and Half. Crook Bros., Loray, Tenn. 
— —— UD: Sale.—Extra choice Velvet Beans. ® f.0.b. usiness pedigreed cotton seed hheavi- 
For Sale or Exchange.—120 acres, 25 in cultivation; = 1 Wrichterilie, - with order. Wrightortile Greta Co., mm? pata 2S Most plant breeding ) have 
A land, water: mace, com, hogs | and utensils ae’ ae $1.50; 400, a 1.08, $10. Pre- Wrightsville, entirely sold out, We have only about one-third of our 
ao place. or exchange for house on T. Thompson, Grady, Als. hal? Bandi ; rine id a : ent 
edge of town, 5 to 10 thousand. Land being plowed Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay <1 and soil en- Bs "Yeven. $2 banel ever bought c. 7s whe snfticipate — seed to secure our 
for spring planting. Write H. A. Fossett, Branford, richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, Cooke, Ssndersville, Ga. descriptive folder and price which describes our 
Flort Hampton, Ga. - Wannamaker-Cleveland “Standard’’ and our Wanna- 
ROSES For Sale.—Choice recleaned Velvet Beans. $1.25 maker-Cleveland “Staple” immediately and let us have 
“ bushel; single bushel $1.50. Never had better seed. your order. We trust that you will not be among 
PLANTS Se Se oe Coen ee ey 
— > pe 7 “¢ and Velvets; © e are Me 
Buchanan’s Plants.—Finest grown Cebbaze. Onton, 2222 Memphis, Tenn Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow eagbenas. Wie = Tr -Cleveland Seed Farms, St. Mat- 
Potato and Strawberry plants. Buchanan’s, Memphis, STRAWBERRY pe ag price list. Murphy & Sandere- = - FLOWERS 
= Sal Potato plant business; eight milli lraws ~ a “ hm .J* ion = Nearly all are scarce much higher Buchana Flower Seeds.—Five hundred varieties 
‘or Sale,— ; million « logue free. n’s, n’s — 
ily. - prices are certain. Peas and Velvets fairly plentiful . 
eee — en i and a oe wee 350.000 1 ec od Kona, Missi x im, Staee iow Write tor out price list and place a > Ibs, L anges: - and Evergreens. Cata 
Castleber ry. Castleberry, your order early. annama -Clevela Farms, 
Ss: BULBS _ Aroma ead Sverbearina Sisawhenry 7 8 thou. al Matthews, S. C. GRASS 
Gladioli, rainbow colors. 40 large bulbs, $1 post- sand, — Ike Nunnelley, Jasper, Ala BEGGARWEED Carpet Grass seed, 14 cents per pound. A. & 
patd. Gladtime Gardens, Mendota. Ti. New Gsavterts pleaia. — will Annison, Zachary, La. 
Oo, large | Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. "10 Dalilies  spected, S50 thousand. Holt ant amit. oe a — a without. time sweet clover put will —New crop Carpet Grass seed, free of Jolineon grass. 
oy beeicun — Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, —Lady Thomp- all livestock and poultry eat it greedily, Write ~ 16 cents pound. C. B. Harrell, Zachary, La. 
- einen cna Ramm as Strawberry some W A. on, ae i ow R_4 Klondyke: information. Cherokee Farms, Monticello, Fia. For sage: Be Carpet Grass, Lespetonn. Black 
- Onions: 1,000, CORN ——— : 
Cabbage and Onions: 1,000, $2.25. E. W. Lampkin, Improved Klondyke Strawberry gy Now ready two eared aeed ed corn. first brine Alabama LESPEDEZA 
Thomasville, Ga. abl $1.50 per t Vv. P. — g BF ~ 9 State Fair. Eighteen breeding select ing Choice, recleaned, new crop Lespedome seed for sale. 
C.o.d. Cabbage plants: st, 1,000, and charges.! An- - 7 - $2.50 per bushel. Wade "Beed Yarm, roe Ala. Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City 
drew Clark, Thomasville. Missionary, Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants 
= delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write COTTON Korean, Kobe and Native ay seed. Free 
Rn Me ba = Halland i. -- plants, $1.75 for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chet- “Catton seed catalog free. Crook Bros, Luray. Teun. —s folder and samples. Oak Farm, Cov- 
10" ° ‘fohns, ausa' tanooga, ‘enn. 
500" Early Jersey. Dutch Cabbage, postpaid, Te; ~ Strawberry Plants.—Strong, healthy Missionary plants cqius'! 2nd Half-—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- PEANUTS 
1,000, $1.25. Ralph Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. from fields in any onatity from “5 —— 5] aad md Halt, 4 per 100 pounds, john | Spanish and Runner Peanuts. Select seed stock. 
; > one thousand up. Castleberry Strawb ware: a Half, Teen 
Rs ee ~ $1, ae ng Areal Poor wf 4 teem. & 1%. price before you purchase. Murphy & Palmer, 





C.0.4.—Nice = ay Cabbage plants: $1, 1.000, 





or 90c, 1,000 cash. Albert Harrington, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Bermuda Onion plants: 6,000, $3.90. oe plants: 
3,000, $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. Sayle, 
Cotulla, Texas. 





V-BRAND FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 


And Bermuda Onion plants, = per thou- 
sand f.o.b.; $3 delivered. 24 hour service. 
Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


iene “$. 1.000, nd postage. Clark Piant Lo. 
ants ; ’ . ®@ le , 
Thomasville, Ga. 








Frostproof Cabbage —— Karly Jersey, 
Wakefield. Postpaid: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.25. 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


ao — good Cabbage plants left from 
a kt 





ion ic; le OU. 
ras, Parks, pt Ga. 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
plants for immediate Cnt ss Wake- 
fields and Flat Dutch: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
over 5,000 at $1.50. First class oheote full 
count, promet shipments guaranteed. We 
are reliable, ave your banker look us up. 

ur years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 











Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 


eolors free, descri 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 
mnabae STOCK 

























































































Ger Civeand ie" Boll tion toot 
0% in. Tint. 98% ee Mees $1 bushel. , MS Sten 
mons. 


Tae TOT clon” send panaine, “sound wad pure, 
BLS one See Write Wade Seed Farm, Vincent, 
la. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


a Fruit Trees, Berry plants. Finest grown. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

“Pecans, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals.—Set now and save 
a year’s time. For prices, etc., write J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 

_, Better Trees.-Papershell 


Fiorsia Als 


Peach Trees 5c; Strawberries $2 thousand. Let us 
quote you before cing your order. Baker Nursery, 
Higginson, Ark. 


Peean Trees.—Experienced nurserymen growing best 
varieties to sell cheap. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 
Thomasville, Ga, 

Plant Pecan trees, but first get our folder and low 
prices on high class trees. Cloverdale Farm Nursery, 
Sandersville, Ga. 











Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 
Grapes. Florala Nurseries, 


























Onions. —Cash order, 

we: mos $1.25; 1.000, $2.25; 
excuses." Interstate 

Co., Thomasville, Sg 


Le 


Budded Pecan trees in leading varieties. Write for 
oes ae Se Stem. Dixie Pecan Nursery Co., 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 

Pecan ‘rees.—Stuart, Schley and Moneymaker. State 
i to § feck, Te: 5 to 7 feet, $1. Write 
Cite Pecan Ga.” Clio Als. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. stock. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Ga. 

Apple and Peach trees, Sc and up; Se; 
hest varieties. tree_ of Fruits, and 


For Sale.—Pure Cook’s 10-10. 


Eleven to twelve 
cotton per bale. Price $1.25. 
George W. Thomas, Marion, Ala. 














A limited supply ot quality planting seed of | the buy and sell Cowpeas. §. H. Vernon, Box 1606, 
Big Boll a 911 Deltos and D. P. L. varieties. Pure Birmingham, Ala. 
Seed Company, Miss Sale.—Fancy recleaned Brabham Peas, $2; Iron 





Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, re- 
a culled and graded, $4 hundred pound bag. 
Palmer, Sandersville. Ga. 

Heavy Bruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 

ind. » Wonderful cotton. 














bolls weigh pou! 45 per 
Write pre prices. Vi ver Seed Company, 
La a, Ga. 





Cook 3807-6 Wilt Resistant strain and Cook 588-219, 
a highly improved strain. Seed culled. Prices reason- 
Buy from ater. E. F. Cauthen. Auburn 

Seed Farms, Auburn, A 








> 2 bales: per a cmt Mats i inch staple: 
per acre; ab yy 
p~ 2 4 Get 
the Ba 8, w. P. ‘Aatises Pinating ee 
B. L. MOSS’ 


PURE HALF AND HALF 


600 bales on 700 acres this year. I hon- 
estly believe this is the greatest money- 
making cotton in the world. Write for 
booklet and prices. B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 








SEED La So ta ong ag SALE 
ee ST eee ee A llega 
WAYNE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION 
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| 5a - 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


BABY CHICKS 


Pd _ Chicks.—Get my low prices. W. D. Empie, 
Daytona Beach, Fila. 


~ Buchanat’s Baby mg Pte age ready. 























Cata- 











THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS | SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 

Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 

WAYNE N. SHINN : 

Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 

Tancred Leghorn chicks, $16 per 100. Blood tested; 

y reed = Book orders now. Gardner Bros., 








BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
+From vigorous, heavy-laying stock. Live 
delivery Auarentecd. Postage auc 

RDELE HATC 
Cordele, Ga. 

Helm’s winter layers insure bigger poultry profits. 
State accredited. $8.75 up. Free, ‘Poultry Lessons. 
Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Ill. 

Mathis Sr 4 Chicks. — Heavy layers. 
breeds. $8 undred up.” Catalog free. 
ae Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 
ks Sc up. Purebred. From heavy laying flocks. 
108% alive. Leading breeds. Catalog free. Rex 
Poultry Co., Bow 305, Clinton, Mo. 

RY chicks, 6-10 weeks old pullets. Rocks, Reds 

Reasonable prices, prompt shipments. 
ane Fatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 

Happy Chicks.—From trapnested, heavy nee Tan- 

birds. Live delivery guaranteed. ‘ostage pre- 
paid. Happy Chick Farm, Boaz, Ala. 


“EGGBREED” CHICKS 


If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 








Leading 
Mathis 














.00 for 500, Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100; 
00 for 500. 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 
Since 1888 


Chicks and Eggs.—Protect yourself by buying from 
lalized breeders, many breeds. Write for eee 
edmont Poultry ‘association, Rock Hill. 8. 
Pedigree chicks and eggs from blood tested or at 
reasonable prices. horns, Rocks and Reds. ‘rite 
for catalogue. Dorn’s Poultry Farm, McCormick. 8. C 


Saal BIG _— FOR JANUARY 
Special scounts. ving offers on State 
aretimated. Quality- Vitality “pred Chicks. Heavy 

ing strains. Records to 307 eggs yearly. Ma- 
ture quickly into <7 laying pillets, big meaty 
cockerels. 100% alive. Prom 


beautiful in wpe SL yg ‘ipa 
ta y 

natural 8 ay ow, “Books look. sent REE. 

Save money. Write quick. 

LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM, Box 101, CLINTON, MO. 


Chicks. wt pe in free primary brooders, no chilling. 
Barred Roc’ Reda, gwhorns, Orpingtons: 100, $12; 
heavy mixed $10.50; prepaid, live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Accredited Chicks.—Trapnested, pedigreed sire, and 
quality matings. Bred direct from 200-318 egg official 
record stock. 12 varieties, 8%e to 14c. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 


BUY CAROLINA aay 
BABY HICKS 

Breeders blood tested, ea selected 
by State Agricultural College experts for 
health and high egg production. ll popu- 
lar breeds. America’s finest bloodlines. 
Ask for prices. Lowest in years. 

CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS 

HATCHERY 
Lareest, oldest Chickery here 
ia, 




















ee South Carolina 





LESTER’S 
QUALITY |. 
CHICKS 
We offer high quality chicks from heavy laying, 
purebred farm range stock. We a — years 
of practical experience and can needs 
to the best possible advantage. ‘end ft for "fllustrated 
catalog and booklet on care of baby chicks, 100% 
alive delivery guaranteed by im | parcel post. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Single Comb White and Leghorns, and 
Anconas. Also mixed for broilers. 


LESTER’S HATCHERY 
R. F. D. No. 3 Rome, Ga. 





$13.00 Chicks.—White Leghorn, Leghorn, 
Anconas, 3. Barred Rocks, Thompson or Parks 
strain, $15. From "pedigreed males. Light Brahmas, 
$18. Catalog. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 

Buy Missouri accredited chicks. Per 100, Leghorns, 
Anconas, $11.95; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, $12.95; 
Minorcas, Wyandottes, Rhode Island Whites, $14.95; 
Brahmas $15.95; assorted $8.50; assorted heavy, $11. 
Catalog free. Miller-Matlick Hatchery, Box 817, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

Baby Chicks.—Stop worrying about which ad to an- 
swer. Just get our ten convincing reasons why you 
should buy Missouri accredited chicks from us. 
not take advantage of our liberal. discount for advance 
orders, Handsome catalog free. Edwards Chick Hatch- 
ery, Springfield, Mo. 











BABY CHICKS 
LEGHORNS BARRED ROCKS 
ANCONAS 


We hatch only S. C. White Leg- 
horns, Barred Rocks and S. 
' Anconas, and 
OUR OWN FLOCKS PRODUCE 
EVERY EGG WE HATCH 
When you buy our chicks you can 
feel sure of getting purebred 
standard type stock, bred for egg 
production, Write for prices. 
PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 





C.o.d., pay only one dollar down, pay postman balance 
on delivery of chicks. Guaranteed purebred chicks se- 
lected by expert judge. Tancred Leghorns, 138c each; 
high quality Rocks and Reds, 1l4c each. Large breed 
broiler chicks, 13c; and small broiler chicks, 10¢. Im- 
mediate shipment. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville, Va. 

Baby .Chicks.—Custom hatching. Eggs and breeders 
from our selected, trapnested, pedigreed stock. 200 to 
250 egg strain. Tancred White Leghorns, Regal-Dorcas 
White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds and White 
Orpingtons; bred to lay. Baby chicks, $14 to $27 per 
100, delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us for 
eireular and prices. McKenzie Poultry Association, 
Box A, McKenzie, Ala. 


Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Every chick selected for 
size and vigor. Shipments twice each week. Per 100, 
500, 1,000: White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas: 
$13, $62.50, $120, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds: $14, $67.50, $130. White Wyandottes, 
Jp tid Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black a 
: $15, $72.50, $140. Heavy breeds, assorted: $13 
$62.5 50, $120. Light breeds, assorted: $11, $47.50, $90. 
For orders of 50, add le per chick; for 25, add 2c per 
chick, We'pay postage and guarantee 100% live de- 
livery. Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga, 


ANCONAS 


“official record’’ Anconas lead as winter lay- 
Errett’s Poultry Farm, 5, 














Errett’s 
ers. Free mating list. 
Box 229, Nevada, Mo. 


AUSTRALORPS 


Australorps.—Stock and eggs for sale after February 
Ist. My birds are closely related to the 339-342 egg 
strains. Blue Spring Poultry Farm, Greenville, Ala. 











y Chicks.—White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds. 
Substentiat discount of prices on orders booked now for 
January, Pee. March and April delivery. Get 
prices. K. EB. Hope, Elfers, Fila. 

High quality baby chicks from standard bred ftocks 
that are disease free and excellent layers. Live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. We sell good chicks. Write for prices, 
A. & M. Hatchery, Tifton, Ga. 

Did you read our display ad in the Poultry’ Special? 
If not, look it over and buy your chicks and eggs from 

rapnested stock only. Be sure and write in for your 
circular. Branch & Branch, Cullman, Ala. 

We offer you the best in baby ontene, Purebred 

Barred ks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, big 
type Tancred-Barron White Leghorns. Write us for 
tatalog. East Side Eggery, Statesboro, Ga. 


BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 


Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
vou write for our free feeding methods 
My method will save one-third on feed 
fost and_ will raise 90 per_cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 
Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 














BUCKEYES 


H. W. Thurmond, Greshamville, 
hens, 1 cockerel, $20; delivered. 


CORNISH 


Cornish purebred cockerels and. eggs £2.50 
B. Huff, Bowdon, Ga. 


GAMES 


Grist Champions.—Stock and eggs. 
able. Clyde C la. 





Ga.—10 Buckeye 








Dark 
sitting. R. 








Prices reason- 
Xannon, Coushatta, 


White Wyandottes.—Sta' Cockerels, 
$5 and $10; hens $3. P. T. Smith, ‘Tuscai Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 


hoice Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Mrs. E. A. Cope, 
Rogersville. Tenn. 

















Used Motorcycles. All models. 
catalog. Western Motorcycle Co., 
City, Mo. 

MUSICAL 


oF honeeraph Sale.—Double ge Dortable ; 
U. 8. A. Price $22.50. Agents w: 
a. T. Ferguson, Hartselle, Ala. 


OLD COINS 


912 ee isth. Kansas 








best in 
at once, 








Mammoth White turkey toms for breeding, $10. Mrs. 
Roba, Ala. 


Jos. O, Thompson, 


ee Bourbon Red turkeys. 
. B. Skinner, Demopolis, Ala. 





Hens $6; toms $10. 


Old Money Wanted.—Do you know that coin collectors 
pay up to $100 for certain U. 8. cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4c for large coin folder. an mean much to you. 
Numi ie Co., Dept. 








ae Hollands, Bronze. 50 pound toms. Winners. 
Mrs. Lee Chapman, Mayfield, Ky. 


Bourbon Red toms, 1927 hatched $6.50; 18 months $8; 
2 years $10. J. W. Upehureh, Gordo, ‘Ala 

Pure Bourbon . le ~< $7.50. Choice big bone 
Bronze turkeys $7.5) ee Farm, Comer, Ala. 

Pure Giant Fronge f rkeys. Why = get the largest 
and best. May hatched toms, 18 to 28 pounds; pullets, 
12 to 16 pounds. Breeding stock especially. uaran- 
teed oatamesien. A. J. Hughes Turkey Foun- 
tain Inn, 


Prize winning Giant Bronze. turkeys. Great size and 
vitality. Free of all disease. 8 months cockerels, 
27 to 32 prea, $20 to bead pullets, —* to 18 pounds, 
$10 to $15: 6 months cockerels, 20 to 24 pounds, $12 
to $15; pullets, 12 to it pounds, $7.50. Ship on ap- 
proval. Walnutta Stock Farm, Massillon, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Purebred dark Reds and White Leghorns. 15 eggs 
$1.50. Mrs. I. B, Grier, Rt. 1, Wetumpka, Ala. 











rm, 











Ft. Worth, Texas. 
PATE 


— 

Inventions ——— What have you? Adam 

Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Patents.— Write * B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 


linean), Patent La’ , 582 McGill Bidg., 
Ww: D. C. Honora’ ane 











Security Bank Building 7. 
from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 
SCHOOLS Co’ 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
fod; $125. $250 month, Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, 











Giant Black and White Langshans.—Few choice 
cockerels for sale. Baby chicks; hatching eggs. Jack- 
son Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 

Sale.—Purebred Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes. Flemish 
Rabbits. Southern Poultry Yards, Huntingdon, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Our 1928 catalog just from press. 84 pages, show- 
ing largest line of Poultry Supplies in the world. 
(Over 300 items.) Write y for your copy free. 
Brower Mfg. Co., C-88, Quincy, Ill. 


LIVESTOCK 














San Jose Scale.—Control scale on yo ye or Ot 
trees by wy J Brand Lime 
, ten gallon cans, fry. p= ~ n drums. 
Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 
Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion.—1 mn 90c; 5 gallons 
$3. -i me | $5.50; 25 allons $1}. 50. Lime ¢ Sulphur: 
gallons 3 ee $5; 25 gallons 


ga 
att 30. Cataogue and Gores Buchanan’s, 
Memp . 
at ll 

Sugar Cane Syrup.—Pure grade. 35 gallon 
barrels. 75¢ gallon; freight’ paid. W. W. Williams, 
Quitman, Ga. Rah 
Ben rian —New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 


35 gallon barrel $20. Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile .. (Ine. $50,000), Enterprise, 




















CHESTER_ WHITES 


Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. Headquarters 
Chester Whites. 





Boggy 
for best 


TOBACCO 
one Offer.—Chewing or smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
ten $1.75. Pay when received. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farmers Association, West Paducah, Ky. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc- ww pigs and boars. J. 8. Bart- 
lett, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 








pigs. Wayside 


Sorrantent Homespun Tobacco.--Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25 , $2. Suckin, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
Sneha " United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Tobacco.—Guaranteed, postpaid one oe. leaf. Juicy 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $275 5. Smoking 
20c._ Homer’ 1 Prince, . 








Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 


Ne '» 





Duroe service boars and gilts;-other ages. Bred right, 
priced right. Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Registered , Durocs. —All ages and a cholera im- 
mune. g W. 8. Latta, Somer- 
ville, Tem 

12 Duroc bred gilts, 
double inoculation; weight 200 pounds. 
buyer’s name. Farrow in March; $40. H. 
man, Tallapoosa, Ga. 

oO. I. Cc. 


Registered O. I. C. pigs. E. L. Ferguson, Fountain 
Head, Tenn. 











Defender and Cherry King: 
nds, Register in 
L. Pitt- 








“Homespun Tobacco, ew = oa Chewing, 
5 pounds $1. Smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when re- 
ceived. Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8;Paducah, Ky. 
Natural Pd Tobacco.—The best i ane 
5 pounds $1; 12 pounds 
me unds $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when © _. anes 
‘armers, Murray, 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; 








ten pounds picked 
u 


Pay postage. I 
tion. O. D. 
Martin Bank, 


WANT TO BUY 


cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 








Cir- 


0. I. C. boars and gilts; pedigreed, immuned. : 
ree. 


culars and pictures of 1, 255-pound “Curly Boy’”’ 
Alrick M. Foster, Rushville, Il. 


Buchanan buys Peas, Lespedeza, Soybeans. Mail 
uchanan’ Tenn. 


samples. 8, Memphis, 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Ton litter type Poland Chinas, from champions. 
Write N. K. Farr, Roxie, Miss. 
Registered Spotted Poland China males, 
service. Cholera immu Moodie, 
Bend, Ala 








ready for 
Vinegar 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon 
& Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 








Type Poland China boar, over 250 pouncis: 
rood sows, same weight. registered, 
yk - pigs cheap. 8. 8S. Forrester, Cowarts, 


eae bry Be 
ws sings 
wa 
Registered, immuned; champion herd for large litters, 
rapid maturity, easy feeders. Boars, gilts, pigs al- 
ways for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Valley View 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Chester Whites.—Fall pigs, gilts, 
service 2, boars. Write Triple Stock 
*. 


DOGS 


Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana, Il. / 











Duroc Jerseys, 
bred sows 4a 
Farm, Jamesville, 











LEGHORNS 


For Sale.—White Leghorn pullets, ten weeks old, $1 
each. Maeview Poultry Farm, Siluria, Ala. 

Everlay Brown, Tancred White, and Black Leghorns. 
Baby chicks, hatching eggs. Jackson Poultry Yards, 
Scottsboro, Ala. 


Norman Tancred strain White Leghorns. Hatching 
eggs and chicks from official Georgia and South Car- 
olina contest hens above 250 eggs. Write for folder. 
H. KE. Norman, Box P, Richland, Ga. 

ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpingtons.—Quality baby chicks, hatching eggs. 
Jackson Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 























Ph chicks, purebred, from selected pens and flocks. 
Wyandottes, Minorcas: _ $15 


Holterman’s Purebred Barred Rock cocks and cock- 
erels, $3-$5. Ed Potts, Owassa, Ala. 





ks, 
100; $67.50 per 500. Satisfaction 
for catalogue. Wiliams Hatchery, Wetumpka, 


from State 


Aristocrat dark Barred —— hatching e; 
winners. free. J. McKibben, 


Pair Mating list 
d, Ala. 


English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. H. 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


=, Hunting Hounds, Collars, Supplies. Free book. 
WC-24, Herrick, Ill. 





Men Wanted.—We wey your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let _us train, pao eB be —— expert automobile 
= and “. a 7. The ne oe pa 


you small. 
Nashville en bee ake Dept. ak ha Nashville, 


write 
| AGENTS WANTED _i| 


Fruit Trees for i>. — Anaate wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 











icles, Perfumes 
LaDerma Co., 
RB, St. Lo 
We start you without a dollar. 
Perfumes, Toilet 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 





Soaps, Extracts, 
unnecessary. C 


ar- 





Buss-Beach 


We pay ae a week, furnish auto and expenses to | 
introduce Soap 


and Washing Powder. 
Co., Dept. ‘a- 79, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 








 Sellereed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 


Hounds.—2 to—3 months old puppies. Males $7; 
females $5. Guaranteed. Fowler’s Kennels, Braselton, 
Georgia. 

““One white and black Liewellyn 
years old, not perfectly trained; price 
Underwood, Kossuth, Miss. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








tter bitch, four 
5. Mrs. T. H. 











You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
for information. Sprinkle, 

Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered hand 
soap; removes anything from hands; everybody a cus- 
tomer. Sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 8. 
Troy, Chicago. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 4 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. 

701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

‘Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 

ceed. No capital or 











time, 
Industries, seo. Broadway, New Yor! 





Bags.—Pay market —, for good and dabl 
hand bags, any quantity. Write before ship- 
ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 





Quality Chicks That Live.—Best equipped hatchery 
and poultry plant in Alabama. Leghorns under trap- 
nest with record above 200. Reds, Rocks and Orping- 
tons with quality unequaled. Write Madison County 
Hatchery, Huntsvile, Ala. 


KING’S QUALITY CHICKS 


*S. C. White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks from healthy, vigorous, free 
Lephe raised stock. Heavy winter layers. 

orns $16; Rocks and Reds, $18 per 100, 
delivered. Start shippin ono 2% . Book 
order now. Our slogan, “You must 
e satisfied.” 


KING’S POULTRY. FARM 
Anniston, Ala. 
Cheap.—We mean chicks, of course! All 
Accredited. Guarantee Lae lasts more than 
a new easy met yment. Tilustraf- 
ik, in colors, free. Rich Hill Hatchery, 
ch Hill, Mo. 


steal Hatched Baby Chicks.—Purebred Sincle 
te Leghorns from trapnested flock, per hun- 
1b: Oto, fo. Relcted oe ee eee 
ve. very guarant 
each week. ‘ank Holcombe, Onatate, ae 








Babies 
breeds. 
24 hours 
ed = 





— 





Parks’ strain cockerels $2.50. Registered permit 
PD-94. Registered Collie puppies. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 

Gardner’s Barred Rocks.—Exhibition, laying strain. 
Ten pullets averaged 75% production for seven weeks. 
Breeding cockerels. Book orders now for eggs and 
chicks. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 








BEES—BEE SUPPLIES ~™ 


Bee-Keepers Supplies from factory direct to con- 
sumer. Write for extremely low prices. 3B. L. Johnson 
& Co., Roaring River, N. C. 


CATALOGUES 
Ph gy new 98-page catalogue, free. Buchanan’s, 
enn. 

















~Bingle es | Red eggs, fifteen #. 35. Cor 
invited. RB. 8. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 





HONEY 





Single Comb Red cockerels, $2.50 to OR eggs, per 
sitting $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. A. 
Ratley, Midway, Ala. 


Top quality Rhode Island Reds; Chattanooga Inter- 
state Fuir winners. Baby chicks, hatching eggs. Jack- 
son Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 


World’s champion strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Eggs: 15, $2; hundred, $10. Guaranteed chicks. 
Right type and color. Dealey Gober, Delmar, Ala. 


Single Comb Rhode Island 8 cockerels from trap- 
nested hens. mature, $5 and $7.50 each. loving pul- 
lets $3.50-$4 each. Beautiful type and co 
faction guaranteed. Eggs ready: $2.50 ait 
ae Booking chicks. Joe R. Roberts, , 
a. 











de 
Hinsville, 





WYANDOTTES 
Jersild’s Invincible strain White 


“Brocders: chic 
for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. , chicks 
fat came, CaF: oate, Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, 





eae eee 


Swect 
Fal- 


Also 


Pure Honey, direct from producer. 
Prices Sheehan, 


Clover seed, free. John A, 
Ky. 





HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
Hides higher. Express hides to Athens Hide Co., 





America’s greatest tailoring as free. 
swatch samples, all wool; tailored~ to 
made; sensational low price. 
dress Dept. 344, Goodwear, 844 Jae. 

Why work for others? Employ ai 
Make your own products. Toilet Articles, 
Specialties, ete. 500% yar booklet free. 
Netenes, ‘Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, 
mond, Va. 


Chicago. 








Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
bg and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
ll brass. 


tinuous stream. Established 35 


experténce Spare or full” 
You can earn $50-$100 welts. Write Madison ~ 


130 large | 
; Union® 
yourself. © 

Household | 
Rich- | 


Im- 7 
Write © 
Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. ~ 


Co., Dept. | 


Throws con 
pF Particulars tren Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, é 


Box _C-6. 





“$8 to $16 Oily easy, introducing “Chieftain” ona 


collect, Your pay 
Spare 


quality, guaranteed tailored Shirts. Just show 
ples, write orders. We deliver a 
every day. No capital or experi ee 
time pare you big. Send today, free 


samples. 








Athens, Ga. 
KODAK FINISHING 


Roll Films Developed 10c.—Film packs developed 
25c; prints 4c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Kodak — by Mail.—Films developed free; 
Prints, 8c to Se. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, 


Free developing of roll films. aati, glossy prints 
8c to 5e. SS ee Sa = 
Birmingham, 
en- 
ahern, Dept. 
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If 1 send you a suit made in the latest style from 
will you wear it and 
a “or i cen aey deel it 
you use an hour le. spa’ 
write at once for my new proposition. 
dress Sales Manager, 
Chicago. 


‘Agents $240 month and auto a travel in 
new 


Could 





Introduce line aie Theata 
Lod 7 or new 
line sitk osiery you ever saw, 
ven. \Spare time satisfac- 
Hosiery Co., Dept 


ti Shirt Company, Shop 1822, WCincinnatt, Ohio. © 
show it to yout. 
If 80, 
Peoria ‘ax ot Adams, Dept. 25.7 


; Bonus) 
Hosiery for © 
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fight kind 
cheaper in the long run, even rf t 
cost a little more to buy. The differ- 
ence = more than made up by a larger 
percentage raised and a better quality 
of birds. Better quality cam be depend- 
ed on when you order from a member 
of the Georgia Baby Chick Associa- 
tion. 
Write for valuable booklet 

and list of members. 


of baby chicks are 
hey 








‘we Ee ORGIA 


BABY CHICK ASSOCIATICH 














Our gunies shows many beautiful 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets. 
Kentucky Hatehery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
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Chicks! Chicks! Chicks! 
ARE YOU INTERESTED? 
Our Motto: “Better chicks every year.” 
Buy our chicks for big profit. 
Write for prices. 


AMERICUS HATCHERY, Americus, Ga. 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


ALL THE NEWS 
| THEREIS! «| 


| Every event of importance , 
j in the realm of Guernsey | 
{ cattle and Guernsey men is , 
j reported twice a month in , 
The Guernsey Breeders’ 
| Journal. Ask for a sam- , 
ple copy. , 
For further information on 
Guernsey cattle, write for, 
“The Story of the } 
: Guernsey” ’ 
The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 
13 Grove St. Peterboro, N. H. 
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POULTRY 


[* VALUE poultry and poultry pred- 
ucts are fourth among farm products 
produced in Alabama. Cotton is first, 
milk second, and corn third. In 1926 eggs 
produced in Alabama 
were valued by F. W. 
Gist, official statis- 
tician, at $19,343,000. 
Chickens raised were 
valued at $6,592,000. 
Hogs, cattle, and hay 
each drop below 
poultry in value. 
And the value of 
poultry products con- 
tinues to mount 
higher. The records show a 50 per cent 
increase during the last four years. 

Prof. John E. Ivey, head: of the poul- 
try department at Auburn, and G. A. Trol- 
lope, extension poultryman, declare that 
these developments were due in the main 
to the splendid opportunities; the desire 
among people on farms and in towns and 
cities to supplement their incomes; and 
the work of these people with the codp- 
eration of the county agents—men and 
women. The poultry department at Au- 
burn has served as the clearing house, as 
the guide, as the leader, by furnishing 
dependable information which poultrymen 
have followed with success. 


Lines of Service 


HILE making this remarkable gain 

with poultry a definite and practical 
poultry plant has been established in Ala- 
bama. The poultry department at Au- 
burn is serving through an egg-laying 
contest, a commercial flock, research work 
and teaching. In addition there is the 
extension work, which is done with meet- 
ings at the homes of owners of demon- 
stration flocks, conferences, and corres- 
pondence. Owners of these flocks work 
in codperation with the county farm and 
home demonstration agents and the ex- 
tension poultry specialists. Through them 
the latest and best im breeding, feeding, 
housing, and management of poultry is 
demonstrated by practical poultrymen un- 
der practical conditions. 

Although Prof. Ivey and Mr. Trollope 
are enthusiastic poultrymen they admit 
that they are not on friendly terms with 
every hen in Alabama. In their culling 
demonstrations they have found that 50 
per cent of Alabama hens are being kept 
at a loss to their owners. Therefore, 
they have two main objects in view. They 
are: (1) get rid of imferior birds; (2) 
improve those kept and gradually increase 
the flock to replace the inferior birds 
culled out with high producers. Not more 
chickens but better chickens and better 
practices are urged by them. 


Progress Outlined 





JITH half the birds in a flock being | 


| International 


kept at a loss it is frequently true 
that the entire flock is not paying, be- 
cause the losses due to the boarders more 
than offset the profit from the others. 
With the inferior birds removed the 
owner is then ready to proceed with poul- 
try improvement work which includes :—- 

1. Better breeding; 

2. Correct housing; 

3. Feeding for maximum profits. 

Improving a flock of poultry by breed- 
ing is similar to methods used in improv- 
ing the quality of a herd of cows or other 
livestock. As a general thing the best 
plan is to use purebred male birds from 
high producing flocks ‘and known breed- 
ing. However, by buying enough baby 
chicks from high-producing flocks one 
can have an entirely different flock at the 
end of ome year. Costs and conditions 
must be considered. 

The Auburn plan of housing for which 
plans and specifications are furnished is 
recommended. This house was worked 
out on the basis of Southern conditions 
and needs. Experience has revealed that 
it meets all requirements. P..O..D. 


For Lroupy hen 
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Here’satipon | 
Roup. control 
that thous- 
ands follow. 
Carry a box of 
PRATTS Roup 
Tablets in your 
coat pocket. 
When you hear 
@ sneeze in the 
hen-yard grab 
the bird and feed 
her one tabiet. 

Often that simple act nips an epidemic 
of roup in the bud. 

Of course the safe thing is to add one 
tablet per quart of drinking water. Espe- 
cially now when the weather is change- 
able. Pratts not only stops colds and roup 
from spreading, but it contains tonic in- 
gredients that snap layers back into action. 

Like every other Pratt remedy, there’s a 
money-back trial offer. See your dealer. 

PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





55 years of success 


‘air 1g 
behind the Pratt 


guarantee.Seeyour 
dealer for a money- 
trial 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Quality Chicks 


STRONG VIGOROUS 
FROM HIGH PRODUCERS , 


SINGLE ComB f. b. REDS and 
WHITE LEGHORNS BARRED ROCKS 














100% live delivery guaranteed. Twent; 
price with order, balance to reach us before ship- 
ping date. Catalog free. 


Fourth District A. & M. School 


Carrollton, Ga. 














TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS 
DAILY. Quick live delivery pure- 
bred, healthy, husky Baby Chicks 
Prepaid: 25 50. 100 


6: 


Bd. and W. Rocks $4.25 $8.06 $15 
Wyandottes Buff Orps., 
MI 8.50 6 
MEMBER 


Baby Chick 
Association 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 











HUNDREDS COCKERELS, 

a stereo Gone es. arta ve ti 

our special price in and 28th annual 

you = Union, Grand 8. FE » 

REFERENCE SPECIAL 
FEBRUARY 18th 


WATCH FOR IT! 

















Give Shipping instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 











REMINGTON AUTOLOADER 
MODEL 11 
SPECIFICATIONS: Remington 
steel barrel, 26, 28, 30, or 32-inches, 
fullchoke, modified choke or cylinder 
bore. Top of receiver matted. Ameri- 
canWalnut stock, grip and fore-end 
checkered. Magazine holds four 

shells which with one in the c 
ber gives a capacity of five shots. 
Model 11A Standard Grade, $56.75 


ENOUGH 
FOR HEAVY LOADS 


& Gon popularity of heavy, long- -range 
loads is rapidly increasing in America. 
These new American loads in a fast, hard- 
hitting autoloading shotgun make the most 
effective combination for ducks and geese. 


The Remington Model 11 Autoloader is - 
particularly effective in this combination. 
It has the weight to minimize the recoil, 
and to operate smoothly and certainly with 
the heaviest American loads. If you want 
an Autoloader that will stand up under 
rough service buy the Remington Model 11. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway 4 a ae 1816 4 New York City 


| Remin ington, 


ARMS AMMUNITION CUTLERY 
© 1928 R.A.Co. CASH REGISTERS SERVICE MACHINES 1815 
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SATSUMAS 


The satsuma is a money-maker 
and a satsuma grove grown from 
Summit trees is a permanent in- 
vestment. Our trees are of the 
Owari strain, the large, “kid 
glove” type of highest quality— 
the kind that brings best prices. 
FREE CATALOG 

of satsumas, oranges, 

grapefruit, pecans, 

plums, pears, peaches, 

figs, roses and orna- 

mentals will be sent 

on request. 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Monticello, Florida 





wool Ao oy start 
Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. N223, Ciicago 








gents New Iron Invention. 
Cuts lronin? Time tn Half 
Easy To Make $60 to $100 A Week 


Just send your name and address and I’ll show you how you can make 
$9 to $18 a day, u ayear. My new “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron is fairly 


swooning agents And ortunes. Every home a prospert. Housewives can’t resist it. 
it end: the Fagg household d Makes ironing day delightfully easy 
and pleasant. No hot fires, no heavy, hot- geen flat lrons to carry. Notiresome walking. In- 
s' , with this invention you can fron with ‘pea on ae ma in any room or out on the 
You simply dem eyes and take orders. No delive Pocket your profits at once. 
Moyer, 64 in one week. Leach, Wis., perp 12 in two hours. You can do it. 


Beats Electricity or Gas-Cheaper' to enh 
The “Diamond” Self-Heating Iron gives all the conveniences 7 


bo hanna or gas wineet the anaovense. and at less cost. No hose 
its, no cord fo bother with. Costs only one cent to do 


ge sek fro bows ane Neer en ——e Burns gasoline or kerosene. 
Fite Et herds y Write at once for complete 
OUTFIT OFFER wrtesio in crmeite 
o experience g 
~. a patna spare aaa = fare terntory lage | wohe it 
p 4, ta iitetime are re ambitious tg in a business of your 
oe ere LAMP © analog one full’ Getails.. ‘Write today. 
co... 


137 fron St., Akron, Ohio 


money first day. 
randup. 





RAISED HER 
Young’ Miss (in elevator) — “Third floor, 
please.” 
Elevator Man—‘“Here you are, daughter.” 
Y. M.—“How dare you call me daughter? 
You’re not my father.” 
E. M.—“Well, I brought you up, didn’t I?” 


MORE THRIFT 

A New Yorker met a Scotsman, just back 
from the Florida golf courses, struggling up 
Broadway dragging an alligator. 

“What are you doing with that alligator?” 
he asked. 

“The son-of-a-gun has got my ball,” re- 
plied the Scotsman. 


ASKING DESTRUCTIVE HELP 
“Lend me a shoulder, will you?” 
Gosh, y’ ain’t gonna try to push it clean 
toa garradge, are ye?’ 
“No. If I can only get it as far as that 
cliff, that’s all I ask.”—Alabama Highway. 


POPULATION OF THE HEART 
“D’ye see that fellow over there? 
got population of the heart.” 
“You mean palpitation of the heart, 
you?” 
“I said population. 


PREPAREDNESS 


“What’s Helen doing?” 

“Making a shrimp salad.” 

“I didn’t know we had any shrimp in the 
house.”” 

“We haven't, 
call on her this evening. 


RESEARCH 

“You remember that watch I lost five years 
ago?” said Twitter. 

“Yes,” said his friend. 

“You remember how I looked high and low 
for it?!) Well, yesterday I put on a vest I 
had not worn in years, and what do you 
think I found in the pocket?” 

“Your watch—splendid!” 

“No. I found the hole it must have dropped 
through.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


PROGRESS 
“How are you getting along with 
tic, Sam?” 
“Well, I done learned to add up all the 
noughts, but de figgers still bother me.” 


JUSTIFIABLE PESSIMISM 
A draft of Missouri mules had just arrived 
and a new private made the mistake of going 
too near one. His comrades caught him on 
the rebound, placed him on a stretcher and 
started for the hospital. On the way the 
injured man regained consciousness. He gaz- 
ed at the sky overhead and felt the swaying 
motion of the stretcher. Feebly he lowered 
his shaky hands over the side, to find only 
space. 
“My gosh!” he groaned, “I ain’t even hit 
the ground yet.”—Alabama Highway. 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY: Copyright, 1928, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 


——— 








DAT MAN SAY 1 OUGHTER 
LEAVE OLE OMAN SOME 
ON-SURANCE , BUT DEYS 


SUMPN NOTHER 1 DON’ 
JES’ LAK Bout ad 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


I gits he’p fum mah “friends” but jes’ 


“« 


only sympathy f’um mah “’sociates” !! 











LEDB ETTER 


| ol shel <a a <7 a! 


PLANTER 


Plants Cotton either singly in 
drill or bunched in hills; any 
number of seed any distance 
apart, by simply changing 
plates. 

Plants Corn, Peas, every vari- 
ety of Beans, Peanuts, Cane, 
and all row crops perfectly. 
Walking and Riding models, 
with or without Fertilizer 
Distributor. 

See your Ledbetter Dealer, or write 
us for Catalog and prices. 


Address: 602 Elm Street 


he SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


Dallas, Texas 





380 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simoiy wendertall, Ls ems] 
A GENUINE! rBavis 3 PHON- ; 


OGRAPH 
Sa tsmuan eo beat 


A MONTH 


Send No Money 
Just a a: yous ms 


extra-liberal 
1 
Sits Seaton ‘This ts 


pert. w iO 186, cena Co, 








STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 


Ot Ria HALTIMORE: MD. 


‘e will send 
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You, Too, Can Grow These 
56, 000° “Double-Red’ Apples 


NG O N 
ALL RED APPLES JARANG 


on your farm or in your woot tat of ie Teas Gaol 
yard. “See FACTS about this_re- 
markable NEW a ple and the 
amazing trees that it. We es 
paid $6,000.00 for one limb of 4 
the a0 eae Starking 
Send name an 

addressfor Big Sey . 

atalog of our Fruit 

Trees, beautiful ¢ aS 

Shrubs, etc., an $ 

BURBANK’S newest S 

Flower and Vegetable 

Creations. 








“Address Box 642 -—-—-—= oes 
rr BRO’S, Box 642 Louisiane, Mo. | 


send me FREE copy of your Big 1928 Tree. 
Shrub a and Burbank New Flower and Vegetable le Seed 
talog. 











j P.F.-1-21-28 
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